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CARLO TRESCA 


Carlo Tresca was a man who possessed rare ccurage and 
integrity. A steadfast champion of the cause of the oppressed, a 
true lover of all humanity, he fought against injustice with unfailing 
energy and complete devoticn. These qualities cf his have been 
paid many tributes by his friends and acmirers cf ail shades cf 
opinion. Seldom has a man been the subject for so much praise 
for so many reasons. There is little that we can add to the tri- 
butes to his personality. However, his political beliefs, when they 
have been mentioned at all, have been treated with ill-concealed 
condescension and distaste, Like his big black hat and his beard, 
they are dismissed as the rather emusing eccentricities of an oth- 
erwise admirable person. We therefore feel that it is up to us, 
who share these beliefs, to defend them, to reaffirm the faith 
that Carlo lived by and probably died fer. For while the radical 
movement as a whole has lost a brave and devoted fighter against 
injustice, we feel that we have lost something much more precious. 
To us, Carlo Tresca was a living link with the great tradition of 
the revolutionary movement, the last survivor from the days when 
radicalism still adhered to its true values. 

Carlo Tresca was an anarchist, and anarchism, never a popular 
philosophy, has come to be looked upon as particularly unrealistic 
in the modern world. Its cpposition to all forms of centralized 
authority, and its emphasis on the free development of the in- 
dividual are singularly out of harmony with the dominent trend of 
the times. To most social philoscphers tedzy, and especially to 
those who consider themselves liberals end radicals, the kcpe of 
the world lies in the direction of mere, not less centralization. 
lt is widely believed that the Golden Age will dawn when the 
entire earth has become united under a sirgle authcrity— a World 
State. Also, in the interest cf greater efficiency cf preduction, 
aid to protect the common people from the predatory activities 
of the powarful aad unscrupulous, iacreas2d government control 
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over the individual is generally considered absolutely essential. 
However, the advocates of centralization and glotal planning 
have a tendency to overlook certain uncomfortable facts which 
cast considerable doubt on their grandiose visions of a better world. 
Although they are very precise in their description of the material 
benefits that their plans will make possible, they become distress- 
ingly vague when discussing the ways in which centralized authority 
is to be prevented from abusing its power. And if the history of 
our era has demonstrated anything at all clearly, it is that uncon- 
trolled political power is the worst evil ever known to men. In 
those States which have achieved the highest degree cf central- 
ization, the better life promised by the clanners has teen rather 
conspicuously absent. These states have, it is true, acccmplished 
prodigies of material development, but this vast production has 
bz2en at the cost of all liberty for the individual, of all human 
dignity and freedom of choice. As the volume of preduction went 
up, the ability of the common man to benefit from it went down. 
Far from protecting the weak from the strong, Government has 
shown itself to be the worst persecutor and exploiter in history. 
Furthermore, the various ‘‘democratic safeguards” the devices which 
the more thoughtful of the world planners expect will be edequate 
to check the power of the central government— trace unicns, cc- 
operative societies, plebiscites, investigating commissions, etc.— 
have all been proven capable of being corrupted and turned into 
pliant instruments of the ruling bureaucracy, once the power of 
the State has become sufficiently concentrated. Indeed, these 
Governments which are most vociferous in proclaiming their service 
to the common man have the worst records of exploitation and 
brutality. Thus, while the trend of the times has been in the cp- 
posite direction from that which Carlo Tresca advocated, this has 
been in no way a refutation of his ideas. For anyone who is 
willing to look beyond appearances, the events of recent histery 
have completely justified his oppesiticn to centralized eutherity. 
Carlo Tresca was the last active member of what might well 
be termed the last active generation of American radicalism— the 
generation of Gene Debs, Big Bill Haywood, Emma Goldman, 
and Alexander Berkman. The men of that generaticn did nct 
conceive of the revolutionary cause in terms of tactical maneuv- 
ering to seize control of the State. They did not believe that the 
power of the capitalists should be transferred to the State, but 
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that the people should rule their own destinities. They were de- 
voted to the ideal of liberty as well as to the material welfare 
of the working-class. They did not place the realization of that 
ideal in the remote future or expect it to develop cf itself, once 
certain economic adjustments had been made; they thought that 
the new society should be built up “within the shell of the old.” 
This heritage has been largely dissipated by subsequent generations 
—men who cared little for principles, to whom the revolution was 
simply a struggle for power, in the interest of which any means, 
no matter how hypocritical or dishonest, were justified. These 
men have eaten the heart out of radicalism, and left only a badly 
demoralized and mutually antagonistic mass of factions, each striving 
to advance itself at the expense of the others. 

To those of us who have become disillusioned in ‘expediency’ 
which has no observable connection with our long-range objectives, 
who are deeply concerned about the purpose and principles of our 
cause, Carlo Tresca was a great deal more valuable than any of 
the present ‘leaders’ of the Left. He served remind us that there 
can be more to radicalism than electioneering and devious plotting, 
that there is such a thing as a revolutionary way of life, which is 
above opportunism and compromise. It is by following his example, 
and not the ‘tacticians’, politicians and bureaucrats who now dom- 
inate the movement, that radicalism can once again be restored 
to its true meaning and purpose. We have lost one of our most 
treasured guides and teachers, but we can still benefit from his 
lihe. Our tribute to his memory is a rededication to the ideals 
he kept alive for us. 
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LEO TOLSTOI 


EDITOR’S NOTE. Tolstoi wrote the following essay in 1898, in response to an 
invitation to participate in an international discussion of “the problems of war and 
militarism” sponsored by ‘La Vita Internazzionale’ of Milan and ‘“L’'Humanite Nou- 
velle’ of Paris and Brussels. We are reprinting it both because of its special time- 
liness--in view of the great number of similar discussions taking place today--and 
because it presents a clear and concise statement of Tolstoi's general pclitical 
philosophy, which we feel deserves to be more widely understood. 


1 cannot conceal that feeling cf disgust, indignaticn, and even 
despair, which this letter provoked in me. People of our Christian 
world, enlightened, clever, good men, who profess the law of love 
and of brotherhood, who regard murder as a terrible crime, who, 
with few exceptions, are unable to kill an animal, all these people 
suddenly, under certain conditions, when these crimes are called 
war, not only recognize destruction, pillage, and the murder of men 
to be right and lawful, but themselves contribute to this pillage 
and these murders, prepare themselves for them, take part in them, 
and pride themselves on them. With this the same phenomena is 
always repeated, namely this, that the vast majority of men, all the 
working people, those who do the pillaging and the murdering and 
bear the whole weight of this business, do not plan, or prepare, or 
wish these murders, and take part in them against their will, only 
because they are placed in such a position and are so minded that 
it seems to them, to each of them individually, that they will fare 
worse, if they refuse to take part in these robberies and murders 
and in the preparations for them; but it is only a very insignificant 
minority, which lives in luxury and idleness upon the labcrs of the 
working people, that plans and prepares these robberies and murders, 
and compels the working people to commit them. This deception 
has been taking place for a long time, but of late the impudence 
of the deceivers has reached the farthest limita large portion of 
the products of labor is taken away from the working people and 
is used for the preparations for these robberies and murders. In all 
the constitutional governments of Europe, without exception, the 
laborors themselves are called upon to take part in these robberies 
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and murders, the international relations are intentionally made more 
and more complex, so as to lead up to war, peaceful countries are 
robbed without any cause, every year people are robbed and killed 
somewhere, and all men live in constant fear of universal mutual 
pillage and murder. It would seem to be obvious that if such a 
phenomenon takes place, it is due to this, that the greater masses 
are deceived by the minority, to which this deception is profitable, 
and that, therefore, the first thing those who want to free people 
from the calamities of these mutual robberies and murders ought 
to do is to lay open the deception in which the messes are, to 
show the masses how the deception is accomplished, how it is main- 
tained, and how to be freed from it. But the enlightened men of 
Europe do nothing of the kind. Instead, under the pretext of cc- 
operating for the establishment of peace, they first gather in one 
city of Europe, then in another, and seat themselves with most 
serious faces at tables and discuss in what way best to persuade the 
robbers, who live by their trade, to stop committing robberies and 
become peaceful citizens, and then they put profound questions: the 
first, whether history, right, progress demand war, as though the 
fictions we invent can demand of us a departure from the funda- 
mental moral law of our life; the second question, what can be the 
consequences of war, as though there can be any doubt that the 
consequences of war will always be universal calamity and universal 
corruption; and finally, the third question, how to solve the problem 
of war, as though there existed a difficult problem about how to 
frae deceived men from the deception which we see clearly. 
This is terrible. We see, for example, that healthy, peaceakle, 
often happy people from year to year frequent cam blirg-dens, such 
as Monte Carlo, and leave there, for the advantage of the keepers 
of these dens, their health, their peace, their honor, and frequently 
their lives. We are sorry for these mer; we see clearly that the 
deception to which they are subjected consists in those temptations 
by means of which the players are enticed, in the inequality of the 
chances, and in the infatuation cf the players, who knew that in 
general they will be losers, but hope nonetheless thet they will at 
least once be more fortunate than others. All that is perfectly clear. 
And here, instead of freeing people frem these calamities, instead 
of printing out to them the temptat’ons to which they are subjected, 
the certainty cf their losses, the immecrality of the play which is 
based on the exsectation of other people’s misforiires, we meet 
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with distinguished men in sessions and discuss the questions as to 
now to arrange matters so that the keepers of gambling establish- 
ments shall voluntarily close their institutions, we write bocks abcut 
this, and ask ourselves questions as to whether history, right, and 
progress do not demand the existence of gambling establishments, 
and what may be the consequences of roulette —the eccnemic, 
intellectual, moral consequences, etc. 

If a man drinks, and | tell him that he can himself step drinking 
and must do so, there is some hope that he will pay attention to 
me; but if I tell .him that his drunkenness forms a complex and dif- 
ficult problem, which we the learned, will try to solve in our meetings, 
all the probabilities are that he, waiting for a solution to the problem, 
will continue to drink. The same is true of false and intricate scien- 
tific, external means for the cessation of war, like the international 
tribunals, the court of arbitration, and other similar foolish things, 
when with them we keep in abeyance the simplest and most essential 
means for the cessation of war, which is only too obvious to anybody. 
For people who do not need war not to fight we need no inter- 
national tribunals, no solution of questions, but only that the people 
who are subject to deception should awaken and free themselves 
from that spell under which they are. This means for the abolition 
of war consists in this, that the men who do not need war, who 
consider participation in war to be a sin, should stop fighting. This 
means has been preached since the most remote times by Christian 
writers—Tertullian, Origen, and by the Paulicans and their continu- 
ators, the Mennonites, the Quakers, the Herrnhuters; about this 
means wrote Dymond, Garrison, Ballou; it will soon be twenty years 
during which | have in every way elucidated the sin, harmfulness, 
and senselessness of military service. This means was applied lorg 
ago, and has been applied with particular frequency, both by separate 
individuals in Austria, Prussia, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Russia, 
and by whole secieties, such as the Quakers Menncnites, Nezareres 
and of late the Dukhobors, a whole fifteen thousand of whom have 
now for three years been struggling against the mighty Russian 
government, in spite of all the sufferings to which they are sub- 
jected, without acceding to its demands that they take part in the 
crimes of military service. 

But the enlightened friends of peace nct only do net propose 
th's means -they cannot even bear the mention cf it; end when 
thoy hear of it, they make it appear that they do not notice it, cr, 
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if they notice it, they shrug their shoulders with a sigrifican! rier, 
expressing compassion for those uneducated anc serseless pEcEte, 
who use such an inefficacious, stupid means when they have suck z 
good means, which consists in threwirg salt cr tle tail cf the bie 
you want to catch, that is, in persuading governments, whic live erly 
by violence and deception to renounce this viclerce anc cccezfticr. 

Thay say that the misunderstandings that nay aiisc belweer. 
the governments will be decided by tribunals cr Ly a ceurt cf ar- 
bitration. But the governments do not at all wish fer the settling cf 
these misunderstandings: on the contrary, the gevernmerts invert 
misunderstandings, if they do not exist, keceuse only misuncersterc- 
ings with other governments give them an cpgeriunity cf maintzinirg 
the army on which their power is based. Thus the enlighlened friends 
of peace try to distract the attention of the suffering woiking pecple 
from the only means which frees them from the slavery in which they 
are held from childhood by means of patriotism, and then by means 
of the venal priests of a corrupt Christianily, by binding men by 
an oath, and, finally, threatening them with punishments. 

In our time, when close peaceful relations have been established 
between the men of various nationalities and states, the decepticn 
of patriotism, which always demands the preference of cne state or 
nationality to others, and which, therefore, always draws pecple inte 
useless and ruinous wars, is too obvious for sensible people not to 
be free from it; the deception of the obligatory nature of the rel- 
igious oath, which is clearly forbidden in the Gospel professed by 
the governments, is, thank God, telieved in less ard less so that 
it is only fear of the punishment which is imposed on such refuse!s 
by the government, that for the majority of men serves es a barrier 
to refusing to take part in military service. Put this fear, too, is 
only a consequence of the deception practiced ky the cevernments, 
and has no foundation but in hypnosis. 

The governments may and must be afraid of those who refuse, 
and, in reality, are afraid of them, because every refusal undermines 
the prestige of the deception, in which the gcverrments keep men, 
but those who refuse have no reason to fear the geverrment which 
demands the crime. By refusing to do military service every man 
risks much less than in entering the army. The refusal to do military 
service, and the punishment—imprisonment, exile- are frequently 
only a profitable self-insurance from the dangers of military service. 
Upon entering military service a man risks taking part ix war, for 
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which he is being prepared, and of getting in the war into such a 
position that he will, under the most oppressive and agonizing of 
conditions, be certainly killed, like one condemned to death, er crip- 
pled, as, indeed, | saw at Sevastopol, where a regiment ceme to a 
bastion where two regiments had already keen killed cff, end re- 
mained there until it, too, was annihilated. A second, more adventa- 
g2ous eventuality is this, that the one who does military service will 
not be killed, but will only fall sick and die from the unhealthy 
conditions of military service. A third eventuality is this, thet havirg 
been insulted, he will not hold out, will say something rude to his 
superior, will violate discipline, and will be subjected to a worse 
punishment than he would suffer by refusing to do military service. 
The most advantageous eventuality is this, that insteed cf impris- 
onment or deportaticn, to which te who refuses military service 
would be subjected, he will pass three to five years of his life in 
preparing himself to commit murder, in a corrupt circle, and in a 
slavery similar to that in a prison, except for a degrading humility 
to corrupt men. 

So much in the first plece. In the second place, in refusing 
military service, every man, hcwever improbable this mey be, mzy 
none the less count on having to suffer no punishment, because his 
refusal will be that last arraignment of the government's decepticn, 
in consequence of which it will not be possible for anyone to punish 
him, because no people will be found who are so stultified that they 
can cooperate in the punishment of the man who refuses to take part 
11 their oporession. Thus submission to the demands of military service 
is ebviously only submission to the hypnosis of the crowd—a quite 
useless jumping of Panurge’s sheep into the water to their obvious 
destructien. 

But, besides the consideraticn cf advantege, there is also an- 
other cause which ought to urge every man who is free from hypnosis 
and who understands the significance of his acts tc refuse to co 
military service. A man cannot help but wish that his life should not 
be a useless, aimless existence, but that it should be a service to 
God and men. Frequently a man lives his life without finding an 
opportunity for this service. The call to take part in military service 
is that opportunity which presents itself to every man in cur time. 
Every man, by refusing to take part personally in military service, 
either as a recruit or as a payer of taxes to the government, which 
uses these tees for military matters, by this refusal fin the most 
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efficacious manner does a great service to God and men, because by 
this refusal he in the most efficacious manner ceniributes to the 
forward movement of humanity toward that better social structure, 
toward which humanity is striving end at which it must arrive. 

But it is not only advantageous to refuse to take part in mil- 
itary service, and not enly ought this to be done— fer the majerty 
of the men of our time, if they are at all free from hypnosis, it is 
impossiole not to renounce military service. For every man there 
are certain acts which are morally impossible, just as imecssible es 
ar= certain physical acts, Such a morally impossible act for the vast 
majority of the men of our time, if one is at all free from hypnesis 
is the promise of slavish obedience to strangers and immoral men, 
wiose professed aim is to kill men. And so every man cf cur time 
not only will find it advantagecus and necessary to refuse te take 
part in military service, but even impossible to refrain from ccing 
s>, if he is at all free from the the stultification of hypnosis. 

“But what will happen, when all men shall refuse to de military 
service, and there shall be no bridle and no fear on the evil cnes, 
and the evil onas shall triumoh, and there shall be ne deferse acairst 
the savages —against the yellow race—who will core and ccrquerus?” 

| shall not speak of the fact that the evil men have triumpkec 
long ago and still continue to triumph, and, strucg'ing emerg ‘her- 
selves, have for a long time been ruling over Christ’ens, so that 
there is no cause for fearing what has happened long ago;nor shall | 
speak of this, that the fear of wild and of yellow men, whem we 
persistently irritate and teach war is a barren excuse, ard that fer 
the imaginary defense against these wild and yellow men a hundredth 
part of the armies which Europe now maintains would suffice. | shall 
art saeak of all that, because the considerations as to what may 
happen to the world at large from such or such en act of curs cen- 
not serve as guidance for our acts and our activity. Man has given 
to him a different guide, one that is incontestable—the guide of 
his conscience, by following which he knows beyond a dcubt that 
he is doing what he ought to do. And so all the considerations 
about the dangers which confront the separate individual who refuses 
t> do military service, as also about this, what danger threatens the 
world in consequence of such refusals— all these ere particles cf 
trat vast and terrible deception in which Christian humanity is 
enmeshed, and which is carefully maintained by the governments, 
which live by this deception. 
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From a man's acting as his reascn, his conscience, his God 
commands him to acx, nothing tut the best cen result, both for 
hiim and for the world. 

The men of our time complain ef the evil current of life in our 
Christian world. This cannot be otherwise, when in cur conscicus- 
ness we have recognized not only the fundamental divine command- 
ment, “Do not kill,” which was proclaimed thousands of years ege, 
but also the law of the love and brotherhced of ail men, and when, 
in spite of this, every man of our European world in reality rencunces 
this fundamental divine law, which he recognizes, end at the com- 
mand of a president, emperor, minister, a Nicholas, a William, puts.cn 
a fool’s costume, takes up instruments of murder, and says, ‘| am ready 
——I will strike down, ruin and kill whomsoever you command me to.” 

What, then, can society be, which is composed cf such men? 
it must be terrible, and, indeed, it is terrible. 

_ Bethink yourselves, trothers! Co not listen to these rescals 
who from your childhood infect you with the devilish spirit of pat- 
wiotism, which is contrary to goodness and truth, and which: is needed 
only to deprive you of your property, and your freedom, and your 
human dignity; and do not listen to those cheats who preach war in 
the name of God, a cruel and revengeful God, invented by them, 
and in the name of the false Christianity, which they have corrupted, 
and still less to those new Sadduces who in the name of science 
and enlightenment, wishing for nothing but the continuation of the 
present order, gather at meetings, write books, and make speeches, 
promising to establish a good and peeceful life for men without their 
efforts. Do not believe them. Believe in nothing but ycur feeling, 
which tells you that you are not animals or slaves, but free men, whe 
are responsible for your acts, and so are unable to be murderers, either 
by your own will, or by the will cf managers who live by these 
murders, You need only stop and think, in order that you may ace all 
the terror and madness of what you have been doing, and, having 
come to see it, may stop doing the evil which you yourselves hate 
and which ruins you. And if you step daing the evil, which yeu: 
yourselves hate, there will naturally, witheut your effert like ewls. 
before daylight, dissapear all those ruling cheats, who at first corrupt 
you and then torment you, and there will naturally be formed those 
new human fraternal conditions of life, for which Christian hum- 
anity, worn out from suffering, exhausted from deceptien, and stuck 
fast in insolvable contradictions, has teen vearaing. 


PROLOGUE IN PARADISE: 


WALLACE GREGORY 


“The all-including nebula breke up ard sert its pieces spece- 
extending, to beccme ta their turn nebulee. 

Within eae of them occured the solar system, znd as its planets 
sardened, aad as the steam bianket envelcring the carth Lecare 
ash water oceans, matter. in iis slimiest stece, -ecere alive, erd 
az it hardened, also conscious. 

‘ ti 


“And as time passed, natural selection made the fittest survive, 
aad .aatter attained its highest stace ead became self-cerscievs, urtil 


ia the fulness of time a piece of it, sitting here by its typewriter, is ter- 
ping out: ‘The mor2 I poke ints the above sequence the werse it stirks, 
2 less it exslains, the more it reminds of the First Book of Genesis.’ ” 

Taking off his glasses he looked over at her: “How do you likethat? 

She was aca-commital. Withceut lecking up frem ber darnirg 
she said: “Is that the end?— Or; is it a beginning?” 

He replaced his glasses: “lt is neither. | am merely berkirg fer 
your attaation outside the tent. Listen!” Supporting the sheet in the 
typewriter with his hand, he read on: “Religicn deematized ard Sci- 
ence circumscribed has each in turn failed te solve the puzzle that 
intrigues us all, for which reason | prepcese te give Art 2 cherce. 
Religion and Science have locked backwards ard ferwerds tacklirg 
respectively the WHY and the HOW, but without finding a ceuse er 
pointing a direction that resulted in anything tut a Thirty Years War. 

“Tne reasons they would fail seem to me two: They have been 
ledking backwards and forwards alone straicht lines, elerg tarcerts 
to the <urre where eveats occur, for which season chroaclegers and 
prophet: hive seen and aze seeing things that aever heppered and 
tat never ere going to happen. Secend: Lust to Pewer has used 
to power: Science conscripted gad Religica or- 

=z both cases has been the stupidity, bigetiy, 
ere up to ourselves 2es-a Thirty Years War.” 
i the zege cut of the typewisiter and wes silent. 
" she 2sked, Jaining. 
+ 2sing the seecag chester of = novel, toatatively celled: ‘THE SABOTEUR.’ 
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“So far.” 

“You are too ‘lippant,” she said. “What do you propose artte do?” 

He rested a hand and an elbow on the arms of his chair as he 
turned towards her and answered: “I will suggest it teke the attitude 
that <> nes natural to it in its natural state: Drawing its sustenance from 
varifiable facts and not from ontology it must diverce itself frem creecs 
anJ acad-mies, from dogmas and schcols of thought, from outside ir f- 
luance of any kind altogether. | will sugcest the i diccual worshigrer, 
curious of existence, trusthis own sense of beauty to give him the 
answer, as he trusts his own sense of balance to keep his equilibriem.” 

“Is that Art?” 

“Some pecpl> might call it ‘Smith’. Put if thet erinciple be 
put into action, | trust there will be cthers who will receenize it 
as art,—if we may be permitted to lock upon art es ene of the 
ways of groping for ultimate reality.” 

“But the Sibl< is art.—-I surely think the First Ecck cf Ger- 
esis is intuition.” 

“Yes. —And the Ptolomaic System is science. But today we have 
electron microsc-pes and two hundred inch reflectors. The intuition 
of Moses spranc probably from Babylonian ard Ecyptien ecierce, but 
our intuition has bean improved by several thousand years of research, 
aaj vill therefore give a more reliable interpretation of the symbols. 
1 do not expect or even hope for anything fina! er absolute. Only 
something which is more in tune with the times then the Woe: 
anshauung uniting the twelve tribes; an idea—not a dcgme— to 
release us from the captivity of Eoypt.” 

“You have too much levity to take anybedy acress the Red 
Sea. —Moses may have been unscientific, but had he been frivcicus 
he would have gathered ro adherests.” 

“Moses had a fuhrer complex, which I have act. Gather adherents 
is the last thing | wish to do. I'd rather scatter them. if i tezct 
a bunch to swim, do | want them hanging around my reck? Ad- 
herents would negate the principle cf self dependerce~ 

“But as a teacher you would have te de something about thea 
=ntil they had learned to keep themselves =p.” 

He bowed his head: “Yes—And in saying ‘yes’ it is tot by wey 
of agreeing with you, for | sm not 2 teacher. | am teaching myself te 
swim. | am merely admitting your implication that cresert dey life is 
trailing with it a weight of timidity, superstition end ethics from cxt 
the dark ages, which tends to keep it down, which tends to prevent 
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the individual from trusting to his own sense of beauty, to his own 
ability to cross the Red Sea; that makes him cry for finite explanations 
from his fuhrers. He needs a ‘purpose’, a ‘meaning’ his timid mind can 
grasp. The idea of extending his awareness for the sake of givirg 
God a brain to match His splendid body has, so far been beyend 
him. Hence | admit the sad necessity for Science and Religion being 
applied to buoy up that tail until humenity can shed it, and the 
individual can soar into the light: fearlessly, cheerfully suspectirg 
the universe as revealed through his five senses,—ard if faith te 
will to act on non-verifiable postulata, with faith in netkire. —— 
Curious, and trusting to his cwn sense of beauty.” 

“Sense of beauty.—Can’t you vary thet expressicn?” 

Without answering he tilted his chair beck end reechire culled 
out a volume from the bookshelf. Putting on his glasses, he sterted 
to leek through the index. “Here we are. Pace 215.” He {curd the 
place end reed: “ ‘Beaury might be defined as the evidence our snses 
give us of the Principle made manifest in, and maintaining the uni- 
verse throughout its vastness and through its tinie:t partcle.’ 

“And here: ‘The will in mart-r to follcw and to express the cne 
idea resulting in the Univer e, we might conveniently call the Creator's 
will, and man’s ability to recognize it as such, and to recogn ze the ear- 
marks of the Principle, is his sense of beauty.” He tossed the bock 
aside and said: ‘‘! think that defines it pretty well, and | don’t think the 
expression can be successfully varied. The sense cf bezuly as kere 
defined should make thefinal choice. A variant would muddle the issue. 
Atvany rate: | insist on using my sense of beauty as a final criterion.” 

Without looking up she said: “Are you going to teach hew to use it? 

He chewed on his pipestem and glared at the keyboard cf kis 
typewriter, saying in an audible aside: “How shall | treat this pre- 
tanded lack of horse sense?” He looked at her: I told ycu | heve 
nothing to teach.” 

“Will you tell me then, why ycu are sitting there peurdirg 
your typewriter?” 

He emiled, as leaning back he closed his eyes: “Now, there 
is A peritizsible question. I'll even. say a sensible questicnr.” be 
opened his eyes and came forward in his chairs “—te whith yeu 


know the answer as well as | do. I ‘suppese ycu want me tc ceuch, 
it ia teens complimentary to your intellect.” He stepped and locked : 


at her: “What are you?—A flute player?—Am I the flute?-- O.K. 
thea liatza: Once upon a time there was a man who had a handful 


; 
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of diamonds. Then he laid them so they formed the words: ‘I have 
no diamonds’, And the king’s henchmen reading it said: ‘Leave him 
be. He has no diamonds’, and the man was free to expose his 
diamonds to those who could see beyond appearances.” 

Observing her lifted eyebrows he went on: “What I went to 
do is to trust to my own faculties, for better cr worse, end make 
that of myself fer which | feel | was intended.” 

“Intended, were you?—By whom?” 

“By you, for one perhaps. But mainly by my glands and brain cells,” 

“And who intended them?” 

“Nobody. When | said ‘intended’ | meant ‘cenditicned’.” 

“Il see. They just happened.” 

“They were the logical effect of causes which too would lock 
logical, could | but see them. And now | think we are coming back 
to: What is it all about? Why was it all started? And by Which, 
What, or Whom? There is where | want Art to have a chance." 

“Do you think Art can find a solution to the question?” 

Straightenirg himself up in his chair he answered her: “When 
a little while ago ! looked into the dicticnary under ‘envalop’ te 
sse if ‘anvelop’ had two Is, the dictionary refused to tell. In the 
sams manner, | have heard it suggested, nature refuses to answer 
Foolish questions. That is: questicns to which there can be no ans- 
wers. | shall require of art that it wait until it can formulate its 
wonder in a way that wil! allow for an answer.” 

"Does that mean you deny a meaning to creation?” 

“No. lt means that so far we have perceived no meaning or 
‘intention’ that has enabled the twentieth century mind to compose 
itself for the good of man—not to say the Universe.” 

“You believe then in an intention?” 

“t think it might be said, that insofar as the universe moves 
and changes, a state quite different from the present is unavoidable. 
This ‘outcome’ is inherent, but inevitable only insofar as the biains 
of the universe eventually proves ‘itself incapable of perceiving and 
and directing it.—It is in the hope that the brains will be able to 
s> perceive and direct that | venture to speak of the Outceme as 
an Intention, The Intention, then, remains with us, God’s brains.” 

“You have high hopes. You are taking a long view of man's 
destiny. But dont you think science is better qualified to discern 
the intention than is art?” 

“No. Science carries the bricks. Art is the architect who builds.” 
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“Yoo don’t think very hichly of science.” 
“| do. There is no being more important and sacred in my cos- 


moloey, than the research worker ecchire bis serse cf beeuty to 
the dot sils of the universe in seerch cf kncwledce net to be commer- 
cislized. Science will steck tHe Erichs—zs !ere es the stack is nct 


mistakes for the edifice. The Carcer is ifat Irst fer power might 
sziz= the stack 2zad make it inte 2 jail fer man’s curiesity ard 
a varetess_ 

“Whee are you qri-g to start buildire.” 

i — my cise first,” ke szid ard slowly cid se. “I Cort 
kiow” heszid_ blowing cut the match. “Until | zm rezdy, and while 
i wut, I stall haanalily look erca myself es cne cf Eed’s Erein cells, 
2243 astetly_costider the puztie.~ 
“four-hanility s-well placed. In the reerubile ycu cen keep 
conaa back to Het savine concert, Ecd.” 

“Do you moan the anthrepomerghic cre?” 

“i meza the abstraction you resort tc, wher yeu cert krew 
witst-élss-to sz2y_” 

“| gsn't have to resort to abstractiers. Ged is semethire very 
real-ts me. As I have said before: Ged is the orderly conduct of 
matter ia saace;the exergy permecting the uciverse. Metter-n-=pece 
is His body, and x and y His czigin and cestireticn respectively. 
Linmanity is the sezt of His ewereress, the fzceliy with vhich He 
contzasiztes His becy, His y ard His x. lt is 2 grezt temgtaticn 
to 2 sense of beauty when coasicerire the circle erd the eligse, 
to look uson the line connecting Ged’s tee erbrcvrs es zlso a 
closed- ine and set x ecuals y. At times I thick there is reason to 
believe the closed lise does not lie in cre Lx but spirals—As 
2 brain cell | am seething with wender at this,” He flecked up smiling: 


“Sateace should have no sbjecticrs to Pie eed cercert.” 


“Why don't you wep kim ep end serd kim dcwn to the 
Smithsonian lastitete fcr vwerificetic ze?” 

Hz aodded acquiescerce: “it issterety dere.” Fuskire the 
ashe: down his pipe he added: “I think it is a sian of seme human 
paocovement. Sirce cer lest Thirty Yecrs Wer iket we ere free to 
wads aedibly 2nd cxen humorously abcut this anywhere in the world.” 

She said-"You ere free to do that, as feng 2s ycu con't au- 
Aisiy 2nd ba rerseslsy wonder about what ecu cre euppesed to tzke 
Ese granted today. Thea you are nct free.” 

He [octed into his nire end shkeck Fic kezed: “lem tree creer 
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any circumstances: 

“I'd like to know how.” 

“| would too,” he said locking et her. “Evt what intriques me 
still more is if this feeling of being free is owing to my glands and 
other bio-chemical preperties. What | meen: Is this feeling imposed 
on me—like the color of my eyes—by my bio-chemistry, or is it 2s 
independent of my ‘formula’ as is the color of this necktie ycu gave 
me for Christmas? —It wouldn't matter though,” he added. “In neither 
<ase could my innermcst being price itself cn free chcice~ 

She was silent, and he went cn: “As a matter of fact, | find 
there is precious !ttle on which it can pride itself. Nothing, in 
fact. Nothing—except awareness. Not my own personal ewereness, 
but common human awareress. There is the only point by which | 
feel at all related to the human race. | take a joy and a pride in 
that faculty, and | find that cur gift for continually impreving and 
extending it makes life werth maintainirg in spite cf the sbenden 
with which present-day man feels entitled to react to his instincts.” 

She didn’t answer. They sat silent for a while, while cuiside 
at had started to snow. 

“Sezge Chakotin?” she asked. “Wasn't he the one who said that 
all reactions of living beings are derived from four instincts?” 

He nodded: “In ‘The Rape of the Masses’. Chakctin claimed 
there were no other reactiens. As | recall it, ke went on ico en- 
unerate those instincts in the order of their biological importance: 
iastinct for Struggle, Alimentary Instinct, Sexual Instinct and Materra! 
Instinct.” He paused, as with unfocussed eyes he stared at his type- 
weiter “lt would be interesting to know,” he said, “through which of 
those four Chakotin would say human awareness receives its stimulus to 
«© 2atinucus growth.” He laughed: “From which one would you seggest?” 

“| don’t feel qualified to say,” she said. 

“| do,” he said. “lt receives it from none or them. Its continuous 
growth derives from that finest end most leucetle cf all herman 
iastincts: Curicusity. Eagerress to knew mere. Frewlecce fer the 


_ sake of knowing. To satisfy a curiosity about His body, God's brain 


calls will sacrifice themselves, starve themselves, live in celibacy, 
avd naglect their offsprine. Yet Serce Cheakctin, altheugh driven 
by it, ignores that instinct, as he ignores the important instinct for 
gambling, for taking chances, for “the temptirg of the Lord’ that 
tie Bible warns against. To react to that superb instinct, man will 
ignore the prompting of all the others” 
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"] dat wert fe cet yee cf ce z tercert,” she said_ “Wheel 
£ gon Sow vee could fecl free, | wes thickiee cet only of the 
regemsctsiice we have ia the werlé =cdzy, Ext cf the jealous public 
epinsse it ao wstier whet fere ye focd vcerce'l, cr im what com- 
gaey you ars, How caa yce serere thct, # vce wish to live and be 
ast of satats? Yee abut ece-xclf co cere vcs free to voice 2 
Saez = inteseedest epics zicet the cerrect issees durirg 
puiets Yeors Vee Bo more are we free tcccy te act eF talk 


ot 2 Sersic bekek How = 2eyere fee? free=” 


S5s seswered slowy “lakirq end aciiea ze relztively unt 
asrtes®, | would say His 23 kize which c: arts; formulatirg ycur 
wosier s2oat the sues is 2 eeorer Het will clew fore scleticr- 
Tat is mmpoctast Iesawe trire te fird cn crs¥er wher ycu dent 
sow tee aqucstser.” He leecked. “the sees cen died fer in ike 
fact Vaxtw Yeas Was? Where ae ticy rcv? ¥ct, it is the sere 
eiisicensd emetions trersfened te the sees ef cer czy thet we Fe 
moe Kl cach: other cow. Ary of thes truths ces be defended, Eet 
cae apes testticty be cated e hie_ it is the care befceced wisicn 


rstrSag wavs evcistca— fer  refece ic EcFeve retere dees net 
Sood ix Ser Eee 32 38t2-32%02 & the ine alsag which at present we 
as messes dere” As & ita Evcckets Fe added: “lt dees seem 


rl 
+ me te bekeve test wec's choice vecdn't be based ca 
é 


sad ta acccdleccted tempe: “Eb can excwer cely fer wyselt_ lt is a matter 
ot akbecsace ts ce how wery Tectshy tes cer stare cn the erd 
of « weeclc. I feel free ia ery eavirenmert te te thzt wtich I have 
cascee to ecke of mech. HN were chewed zee get in a cell I 
edt weed feck free. 1 brew | uceldr't be free ic ces the door 
avi ga fs 3 oc Bt co were er | fece rcw te jexp op from 
<2 exch and fe icte 2 ceed, stk ceck | clten fecl it would te 
tec eoger ce tc de” He geesed zezir zee wert co erent: 
sucked kre: the edce ccun inte ike vest, cleen speces 

{ felt wizt 2 celectzble experierce it weuld 


te psesed. Alege: “fect the szwe, | felt in no 
arr inesitey co to Heet and fly. 
2 sepecs: it 202 has learmed to reason of to rationalize oneself 
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degree independent. | suprese it is wise 2icc te look upon one's 
body as a temple, to look upon one’s common sense as the keeper 
of the temple. and upon one’s spirit— that is: the state of the mind 
—as upon a deity residing within. Keep the body healthy and strong 
and the spirit will teke a pleasure in Hs residence and be 2 blithe 
spirit: With malice towards none. When | em in good beslth | con 
not feel my body, which nature hasn't meant for me to fee! anywey 
unless there is something the matter with % Cn occasions when 
pain has racked me, | have found it difficult to leech. An important 
thing | have learned is to put 2 valwe on certzin things of which 
there is enough for all: Clouds, sunrise, and the steep roads towerd 
the stars—That, tentatively, is my answer to your querticn™ 

“But how about identifying yourself with beranity which is ret 
f2eling free? What good is the heppiness cf cone, when all the rest 
ts unhappy? Don’t you feel under sn cbligztion to help?” 

He considered the thoucht. “Religion wanted te help,” be said. 
“Aad I suzpose also Science, applied to making fester cars end bet- 
ter explosives, is functioning in the belief thet ewertuclly & wil! 
alleviate all evil and make this a happy world — Put to answer yout 
question: | do not wart to identify myself with suffering humanity, 
because 1 think its suffering is due to its greed, its lack cf will to 
to lat live, aad its reluctance te what Harold Rugg calls: “she ordes! 
of thinking.” To identify myself with i | showld have to accept Es 
values. | reject them.” He laughed: “That's the rezson | get alone 
s> well with people, | don’t dispute them their jerk” 

“As a Hute ycu are pretty shrill” she said. 

“That depends upon the player. But | went to enswer the What 
good is the happiness of one?’ The one who is happy on his own 
resources might at least serve as an example to the rest. | see no 
logic in his making himself unhappy jest te be one of = bunch. Per 
haps he is no good, but | don't think his being unhappy is Qoime 
to make him aay better. }t might make him more acceptable because 
he would be less enviable. However, | wasn't talkirg about being 
happy. | said “free’—1! think | see what you are aiming et, though, 
You went me to say he should jemp off 2 ferry, or onto @ cress. 
because feeling free is a thing just not done today. The more foo! be” 

She said: “You are not shocting strsight” 

He laid his pipe on the table and went on more quietly: “You 
with what? Help making the earth 2 betier place than | fcend &? 
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it | found it a delightful place when | finally did find it. | can 
i norove upon it only by improving myself. Clearirg the slums? | cleared 
then long ajo. | elininared that within myself which would tolerate 
slums. If slums persist, it’s because the rest of the world hasn't done 
likewis >. 


king the earth free? Are you referr'ng to what | call 


“Helo ma 
freedom? | am not so sure the earth would want it. Let them read 
Emerson oa Self Reliance and Thoreau on Civil Disobedience. Let 
them look at Audubon’s pictures and listen to Sibelius. If that won't 
halo then, Vm suave | can’t.” 

“Audubon?” 

“Yas, Audubon. Nat Disney. Disney takes them out of them- 
salves. That's a sort raspite. Audubon takes them into themselves. 
if they don’t like what they find there, cr if they find nothing, it’s 
their hard fuck.” 

“Reading Thoreau won't feed starved people cr get them crt 
of concentration camps.” 

“j grant that. They should have read him before they san cut 
of hamburgers.” 

She took up her darning. “ ‘You are sweating, my prophet—’” 
Sie dropped ker work in her lap, Looking at him and shaking her 
head she smiled: “‘Up intro the cherry tree—’” 

He noided: “fou bet” 

‘it's all right, Father Williem,” she leugked. “If ycu can’t finish 
the goose, or are in acy way rot sure of yourself, we'll permit 
you to be frivolcus.” — 

“Satan on a rock mecking Christ,” he said quietly, picking up 
his pipe and knocking it cut cn a sonorous brass ash tray. He 
bi¢w through it. “‘-~permit me to be frivolous. Let me tell you 
oie thing: Because writers end speekers since time immemcrial have 
b220 ponderous when dezling with exalted subjects, seaders and 
listeners have come to \eke porderosity as a symbol of sincerity 
aid truth. In fact: If you feed them ponderosity, they think they 
are g2tting sincerity and truth no matter how vacuous the address. 
Conversely they believe no truth can be stated withcut it, and 
they have come to believe that humor in any of its manifestations, 
whether as ridicule, ribaldry, or levity precludes sincerity ard tiuth, 
particularly with reference to man’s destiny and God's x and y. 
Nevartheless, you can keep that mantle of Elijah. I'll have none of it.” 

She smiled. “| am thinking of Fritz-Holzhauer. He never made a 
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statereat but vb 2t Fis intenatier, er his rarner, erseme afterthought 
of his didn't fet 2 ridiculous light en it— mekirg you feel a fool if 
you had dared take him seriously. That was because he didn’t feel 
sire of himself. He clowned to forestall criticism,” 

“Yes, | remember. He always reminded me cf Strirdberg’s cat, 
that lit a fire and <pitefully put it cut ecgair. | used te thick he 
did it because he had lest faith. All that he had beer breucht up 
t> believe in, he had seen go down, and ideas that later might have 
stabilized him went down too. Having seen the Kaiser abdicate, the 
fleet scuttled, the ermy beater, te tele me cf the Fepe erd jcy 
in Germany cver Wilsen’s fourteer reirts. He sew ibet ce dcun 
too. The last bet he made was on the revoluticnr in Hamburg. He 
fought in the streets, and wes cbliced to make tis escape when 
that too was squelched, Finally he saw the Weimar republic co down 
unter Hitler, but by that tire he cculd lauch. He had beccrre 
unable to put a value on anything, himself icclucec. In that manner 
he and meny more of his fine ilk were made useless fer the re- 
building of the world. They had nothing left but leuchter, meckery, 
wormwood.” 

“You are sentimentalizing him. | think his levity was owing to 
his simply not feeling sure of himself.” 

““—sure of himself? As against whom or what?” 

“Other people.” 

“Ho! I think more highly of him then thet. He might have 
considered his mird and his understandirg iradequete tc sclve the 
puzzle surrounding him, and therefore presented his observations and 
conclusions ludicrcusly. But | am more inclined to think that he con- 
sidered the game as not worth his cendle, and blew it cut as soen 
as lit. He was infericr to nobedy, and | doubt he felt sc.” 

She said: “Are we talking abcut Fritz, or have we reverted 
to the major theme?” 

He thought that over and said: “No, those are not my motives.” 

“What are your motives?” 

He thought and shook his heac: | den't knew. Meyte | have 
too much respect fer human potentialities to accress them in any 
way not worthy of them. Or maybe | have tceo much self-respect 
—which amounts to the same thire, as | consider that to which | 
desire to communicate my thoughts as equa! to those thoughts.— 
Or maybe | am willy-nilly predestined to be that which | am, in which 
case my apology is nothing but a rationalizing. — lt weuldn't co ic 
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say that though. | am net so sure we could surv ve and grew as the 
culture we wish to be except in an atresrlere of free will, even 
if that concept has as little to co with ultimete realily as Fes (ke 
blu2 sky.” Ha paused and repeated the were: “Ultimate reality? 
That too is probably one of natures impordercbles. ke picked up 
his pipe and looked into the bowl: “Motives?—| don’t know. |! really 
don’t know.” 

She was working on her darnire: “Are yeu sure the directicn 
you have indicated wouldn't lead to still ancther Thirty Years War?” 

He shook his head “No, | am not sure. Two and twe meke feur. 
Y2t as that calculation is being made each day mary times over, a 
number of people manace to mzke it five, either freuculently cr 
abarrantly. So how can | be sure?” 

“You are pretty sure of yourself, though?” 

“M-hm. In crossing the abyss, | have nothirg to trust te, but 
my own sense of balance.” 

She kept it up. “What was it you said about being fearless 
and not trusting your five scnses?” 

He looked at her: “I meant with refererce to solving the 
equation and finding out what lies behind eppearences.” 

“Even so. Aran’t the five senses what fundamentally even 
science must depend upon? What else has cone?” 

“| suppose the five senses are sufficient to keep man in rarreit 
wt) his imnediate environment. Three-meals a day ard a bed to 
siz29 in at night; and I'll admit that fun-'anentally— if discretely— 
tray muat be depended upon by science for the makiro cf the bricks 
wierewith eventually to build. But our twentieth century ewereness 
his mad2 us cognizant of phenomena indiscernable to cur five senses, 
and of tha fact that that those senses interpret other phenomena 
i. a way to make us continue up the alley along which ‘without 
asking we were hurried hence’. Our curiosity prevents that frem 
remaining a blind alley. Color, we have learned, exists only as our 
jaterpretation of certain sun and star emanaticns. A delightful way 
of interprecing them, even as our interpretation of certan other 
impacts as music is delightful. But to act on the belief that color 
and sound is the ultimate we are capable of perceiving of the uni- 
versal harmonies, is to cling to the phantasmagoria of Moses, and 
slide into nothing-at-all with a brainless universe.” 

“You keep harping on the brains of the universe. Is there no heart? 
Have the teachings of Christ and Buddha no place in your set-up?” 
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H2 was quiat for a moment. “I could have guessed that reaction, 
as | suppose you have already guessed my answer to it: in so far 
as the heart is the symbol of cocperation for gocd, of will to let 
live, | will say that the brains-function under the aegis of the heart 
in my ‘set-up.’ The kindness of the two teachers you mentioned will 
of logical necessity permeate tho interaction of the cells —| sort 
of took that for granted.” 

She said “hm,” thoughtfully. Then she said: “Doubting and 
believing as you do, perhaps you had better not go out among 
people until the war is over.” Then she added: “How long do you 
think you would last?” 

He answered cheerfully: “That remains to be seen.” 

“Are you going out to set some kind of an example? Are you 
going out to act on your heresies?” 

He laughed: “Do | look it? To blazes with bringing a sword. 
I am going out invisible to watch the show. | am going out disguised.” 

“Don't call it a show.” 

After a while he said: “I suppose that during the Peloponesian, 
the Punic, the Napoleonic, the First World War— any war ever 
fought—-members cf the civilizaiicns fightirg weuld have told me 
that. Some might even have said: ‘This is no God dam’ show. This 
is---'" He tightened his lips. “Out of compassion for confused 
human endeavor to solve their problems | take back the expression. 
| am going out to find a noun to which perhaps they will agree, 
and to perhaps find a modifying adjective.” 

“Idiot's Delight,” she suggested moodily. 

He shook his head. “That’s no good. The idiot hates it.” 

She had taken up her work again. “Go, if you feel you have 
to. You know where to come when you are beaten.” 

He closed his typewriter. “Let’s go out and walk in the snow:” 
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HERE IN THE SECRET MIND 


Talk up big, get your fill of the heady hour, gorge on the splash 
of headlines trumpeting another death, 

WIN OR LOSE, FOR OR AGAINST, it’s ene leng merry jag, 
one unending bat of morale and sacrifice— 

Never mind guts and blood. We've got the | !ollywcod view: what's 
big must be good, and brother, 

THIS IS IMMENSE. Global war and tonnages and a sector jammed 
with a million men, 

Budgets, appronriaticns, outlays piling up in galactic ciphers 

like an astronomer's nightmere.— 

It’s an aldermans picnic, a three-alarm fire, a Georgia lynching 
rolled into one, 

Neatly taped with the ooze of Sunday talk and prejecced ente the 
world-scope. primed 

With fake fears and protests, just to keep the tempo hot, just 
to make it seem a little less like fun. 

BAYONETS TOMMY-GUNS TRENCH-MORT A RS--elier imple- 
ments to a peace-loving people but we've got that good old 
Know-how, that knack of piling in with more drums and more cab 
and more grinding of molars 

AND IF THEY MEAN TO HAVE A WAR LET IT START HETE, 
here in the secret mind 

Drooling (don't look now) ever the dizzy forbidding stench, 
‘usting after gutted cities and the cold epitaphless men 

And the stricken ship wallewirg on its side with a bellowing 
spurt of steam and the plane screaming to a crash 

And somzone else’s acres sprawling unwombed under the fire-retching 
sky, and someone else’s heart cherting a weke 

For a lost dream... BUT HELL, 

TALK UP BIG, k22p ’em Flying, cuddle up close in the blackout (no 
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one to see the furtive child’s play 

With blood-daubs and acrid rituals, the rare gonadal game of 
murder en masse, the wild song 

Spewing profanity, the universal tantrum kicking its heels against 
the earth’s face). 

TOMORROW WE'LL HAVE A BETTER WORLD. Tomorrow we'll 
have the gaunt and hollow-hoped. the grey famine 

The neat white crosses, the steaming bog that trapped the human 
mind, and the pale openmouthed watchers 

Kneeling before the looming night, chattering a prayer... 

IT’S COMING BROTHER, but until it does, just 

Wade right in, don’t stop to think, and 

TALK UP BIG. 


LUCY KENT 


YOUTH CONGRESS 


Distill this bright enigma that invades 

The intellect by way of warm persuasive words; 

Oblivion has lest its voice or if it speaks, 

Lika singing birds, outspeaks its charm; and thought parades 
Like idiots marching to imaginary wars, 

S»2 uniformed with pomp that even lunacy 

Is heightened to the level of applause. 


Now there is one with ashes on his head, who quotes 
In grim burlesque, “to be or not to be,” 

A phrase, inimical without its questioning. 
intelligentsia, as ever, is no more 

Than perfume of a thought that gently floats 

Into an upper distant atmosphere. 


Cut each piece of cake, and break the night 
Into a nonsense rhyme; there is no space 
N> place, no element of time that shakes 

its Finger any longer at a mortal whim. 
Invent a dream of war, and tax, and dividend, 
To end this drama of irrelevant remarks— 
For life is just a penny’s worth of fun, 

And work is waste, and thrift is frugal lust. 
Blow up the world with vivid smashing bombs, 
And watch it blaze—-or give a child a gun 
And let hin shout--and shoot—and run. 


KENNETH PATCHEN 


INSTRUCTION FOR ANGELS 


Take the useful events 

For your tall. 

Red mouth. 

Blue weather, 

To hell with power and hate and war. 


The mouth of a pretty girl... 

The weather in the highest soul... 
Put the tips of your fingers 

On a baby man; 

Teach him to be beautiful. 

To hell with power and hate and war. 


Tell God that we like 

The rain, and snow and flowers, 

And trees, and all things gentle and clean 
That have growth on the earth. 

White winds. 

Golden fields. 

To hell with power and hate and war. 


TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Is it tomorrow yet? 
Is rain? 
Ils love? 


Hands have lives to warm. 
Joy builds a star. 

Be well. 

Speak of heaven. 

The music weeps. 


| blow on the hour. 
Have sweetness. 

It is tomorrow now. 
The wound will sleep. 


MYRON SANFT 


THE NUN 


She is a black pond settling into our eyes, 
Smooth, her edges turned inward, 

She resists no time, no wind, 

She floats like prayer on her footless stride. 


When we touch her, we find her stiff, 
Her robe brittle as her cracked smile, 
Her hands, taut, do not seem to feel 
Any dream from within the porcelain coif. 


This piety is of herself. Straining 
Against the soft air, fighting the loss 
Of her body through the rough cloth, 


She has dammed a flood with her face of stone. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF THE HOUSE 


ALEX COMFORT 


Out of all the enormities which compcese war, ncne mace mere 
impression upon me than this. The deaths of people, even of people 
that cne knows, seem scmehew to involve less. Lecoq, who saw it 
happen, seems to have felt much as | do, because he found it hard 
to tell me of it, and he sweated, wiping his head on the sleeve 
of his coat. One came to share his feeling of terror. 


They had been retiring for five days, beginning somewhere 
near Faulquemont. On the previous day, going through a town, 
with planes overhead but no bombs falling, a perfectly childish thing 
had happened. Up to that time the compeny had been more or 
less intact, but at the end of the market-place, keccming mixed 
up with a couple of crashed trucks and some artillery hcrses, cut- 
of-hand, half of them had gone to the left of the market kall and 
half to the right. The hall was a small place with one of those 
white, pyramidal towers, and they could form again beycnd it. The 
two halves never rejoined. Lecoq was in the party which had kept 
to the right. He could not see over the kit of the man in front, 
wno was tall, but he could see the whitened wall going alongside 
of him, with small piles of military equipment heaped alcra it. But 
the wall went on and on, no longer under eaves, but with long 
dribblas of ivy overrunning the coping and coming down irto the 
grass beside the road, and the pecple from the town, with their 
goods, sitting all along it waiting for transport. They wore geed 
clothes, covered with dust from the boots and the tires of the 
cars. Presently, after the wall fell away beycrd a pend, they saw 
the left hand party, marching beyond a couple of beet fields, their 
helmats going along the top of a lew wall. The sergeant pointed 
them out to their captain, who had chosen the right hand fork, 
but he said “We're on the right road. It’s those imbeciles whe sie 
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wrong. They'll rejoin us.” In the town there had been dust, so 
much of it that one could not have been blamed. All the other 
officers had taken to the left. Presently, after marching in sight 
of one another for a few minutes, they passed behind a wood, 
and Lecoq did not see them again. Half an hour after they stop- 
ped for the rest to catch up, on top of a hill, in a wide sandy 
lande with gorse and a few clumps of pines. They were very high 
up, and the whole of the valley was under them—Lecoq thought 
he saw the others, far down by the river, in among a clump of 
roofs, and the din of the truck gears on the lower road came up. 
The captain sat on a stump and sucked pieces of grass, looking 
at his watch. Lecoq and the rest were bitterly cold in spite cf the 
sunshine. One could see the wind bringing up rain frem below. 
When it struck them they crawled into hollows among the burnt 
gorse roots and watched it pocking up the sand—all the raincepes 
had gone ahead with the M.T. and vanished into limbo, somewhere 
North. When the whistle went they rubbed the sand from them- 
selves and began to go down. Lecoq tried watching the shapes of 
the pine-clumps, seeing them vary as they moved. But the rain 
went on gradually washing them apart like a rope of sand. It wes 
dense, too, like a mist, end if one fell out, it closed all reund. 
One could only tell when looked rcund that the column was thin- 
ming out. The captain kept looking round. Leceq says that once 
he saw the captain turn and just catch sight of a man, a 
corporal, popping the anti-tank rifle into a bush, and the captain 
looked straight back, eyes front, and Leccq was immeasuratly 
relieved as he knew they weren't going to fight after that. Men 
kept coming up out of the mist short of equipment, but Leceq was 
too near the front of the column and hadn't the gall to get rid 
of anything. Now one couldn’t see the pines, but the slope of the 
road was less and they passed houses. Suddenly they dicgped cut 
of it, and there were no more than thirty of them, including en 
artilleryman who had left his limber te pass water end core back 
to find it gone, and a couple of Foreign Volunteers who had joined 
on in the mist somewhere. The rest cf the cempery were up cn 
the lande or coming dewn in their own time. 

Before it was dark they were off the main roads egain, where 
one couldn’t go—they had taken one Icch from a cressrced into 
the throng of soaked lorry tarpaulins, cars and baby-cerrieces, ard 
turazd back without waiting for the order. The captain kept in 
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front, walking steadily, taking them through lanes that went nowhere, 
ending in the same corner with its green-roofed barn and pond and 
willows, coming up out of the rain. Long parallel lines of clouds 
were cruising over, and one could hear the planes going to and 
fro above them. 

At a bridge they paused——only about twenty of them, counting 
the three extras — then struck down onto the railway line and 
walked along that, seeing a minute film of rust on the rails, formed 
in two days, and a pinkness in the sky ahead. Lecoq says they 
talked vary little, he himself marching between the two volunteers, 
and still carrying his kit, until he saw that he and the other two 
were the only men still equipped, and put it down in along cut- 
ting, under the side arch of a tall brick overbridge, in the dry, as 
if he meant to come back for it later. The volunteers kept theirs. 
They waited for him stonily, and then marched on, one on each 
side, like an escort. The captain and the sergeant were about a 
dozen yards ahead, while behind the tail stretched off under the 
threatening overbridge and far down the cutting. 

Before long, and imperceptibly it was dark so that Leceq ceuld 
not see the track ahead, except as the v-shaped sky of the cutting, 
out of which rain drifted down, nor the plants on the sides cf 
of the cutting, except for wide white patches of large daisies, like 
white clouds. He noticed these—one kept passing them. The two 
foreigners kept talking in a lancuage he did not knew, and the 
man in front turned—one could not see them turn, only hear that 
they were looking—and muttered. The foreign talk made them 
uneasy. Someone asked sharply who they were, and they said 
Hungarians, and nobody talked again. They went on. It was pitch 
dark. 

Then suddenly they seemed to be walking among skulls. There 
were shiny round objects with a spot of light in them, lying every- 
where among the rails. Lecog kicked one and it rang. They were 
tin hats, thousands of them, lying. Then the sky blacked out and 
the rain stopped, and the air suddenly became resonent with a long 
wet echo. They were passing under the bridge from which the tin 
hats had been thrown. They kicked them aside, coming among them 
again on the farther side where rain began once more. 

Lecoq said he had no idea of time after that. Suddenly in 
the dark he knew they were walking between walls. He could hear 
Malraux, who breathed through his meuth, walking in frent, and 
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the two Hungarians’ rifles clicking, and Brissot whistling between 
his teeth, which he did even in his sleep. Waking himself, he re- 
alized the front of the skein had stopped. They lined the right 
hand wall and tried to look over. One could see nothing, and the 
air was full of moving rain. But far down below was the noise of 
a stream running. They were on a high viaduct. They stood still. 
He could hear the captain talking. 

A little further on, the small light on the captain’s compess 
stopped. There was a little gap in the wall, and a platform with 
rails, leading to a zigzag iron ladder one could feel underfoot. 
Someone yelled. He had walked into a signal box. They began to 
go down the ladder, stiffly, the nails in their bocts rattling in the 
dark. The only sign that they were making progress was the sourd 
of more boots, lower down, and the increased sound of the stream. 
Someone slipped and fell with a clatter. Leccq clung to the rails, 
his feet slithering on the wet iron, stiff as a grandfather, and no 
longer hoping to reach a destinaticn. 

At the bottom he got one of the Hungarians’ rifles in the 
face and fell. The two of them helped him up from among soft 
noisy ash which covered the ground, thrown down from the sigral 
box stove overhead. It was lighter and the piles of the viaduct 
soared up beside them. Wetness distilled out of the arches and fell. 

They straggled down the village street, among the puddles, 
hearing the stream running—shouting and banging on doors like 
lunatics, yelling to be let in. There was a louder shout as one cf 
the men walked edgewise into open door of a shop, a torch flashed 
round bare shelves. They had gone. Other doors had huge grey 
locks hanging, with drops of water on them, or were screwed up, 
newly screwed, the corporal’s torch showing bright screwheads 
and white wood splinters round them. The rain was less. They 
kicked and smashed at the door of an 2picerie but could- not meve 
it. The bakery was still open and smelt of bread. Someone brought 
a piece of iron pipe which he had tripped on in the dark and began 
to smash at a lock. Crash, crash, crash. The hall of the house rang 
back, boom, boom. They put shoulders to it, kicking, smashing with 
open palms and swearing when it hurt. Others sat in the open 
shop and looked under the counter or tried to pick the leck cf 
the shop door. Someone found scme biscuits. There was a scuffle 
in the dark and they were spilled in a puddle. The captain had 
disappeared in the dark. Back in the street they began fighting 
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over the wet biscuits. 

Lecoq walked on, away from it. He was looking for somewhere 
dry to sleep. The two Hungarians were with him, and Brissot was 
behind him. Presently they overtook Malraux, his shoulders stooping 
against a bank of white mist like a shadow. Once they blundered 
into a court full of dung, where there had been cattle. Then, further 
off, they came to the house. 

It stood by itself at the end of the village, surrounded by low 
Fuchsia hedges, and it was the smell cf these, which used to grow 
round his own home, that attracted Leceq. The others were close 
to him. He found the gate and they went in, stepping on soft 
earth here and there, and finding the door under a little white 
porch. It was flimsy, locked, but giving above and below, not bolted. 
Presantly it opened. A smell of house, combining new paint, food, 
and woman, came out. They stood on the step, as if expecting a 
voice. Nothing moved, but there was a loud rhythmical cleck geing. 
Sone2one said “Shall we go in?” 

Thay blundered against furniture: their firgers tipped pictures 
andj set them swinging. The buttons of Lecoq’s scaked tunic brusked 
a door and it gave. There was another gust of the dense feminire 
snall. Ha want in, and stretched out his hand. It fell pat around 
the cold metal of an argand lamp, as though scmeone had rlaced 
iz ia hs fingers as he stood. The room was full cf the clock. Leceq 
said: “Anyone got a match?” Brissot tried to strike one, but it 
wis wet, and loft only fine transiert comet-trails on the box. One 
of the Hungarians brought out a lighter and passed it over. Its 
wav2riay orarje flane suddenly lit up his nose and two holes for 
eyes. L3cog fumbled with the chimney, dropped it, but it did net 
break, and all of them scrabbled for it under chairs while the lighter 
s2nt up a tall barnyard flame. Suddenly the lamp took, the flame 
spread round the wick, rese and blinded them. 

“Thank god it’s full’ said someone. 

They felt into chairs, not wishing, but compelled by their bodies. 
Taen someone said “Curtains—?” but ncebody moved. The blincs 
w2r2 alraady dows. Taen Brissot began to laugh, lolling back in 
his enair. 

lt was a small room. In the middle wes a polished redwocd 
table. The fireplace was full of crinkled red paper into which a few 
long peacock feathers had been stuck. There were two armchairs 
with white Flowered covers and frill: cn them like the shoulders 
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of girls. The loud clock had a mild wide face and stood. between 
ornate vases of spiral glass, imprisoning innumerable bubbles in 
their sides. There were curtains of the same pale summer-dress 
stuff, and paper blinds. In a redwood cupboard with a glaze front 
one could see cups. The mild clock incorporated a vase and in it 
were paper flowers. 

Lecoq said that they sat like this quiet for many minutes, 
nobody able to get up. Their tunics were sodden—the two Hun- 
garians had settled on the floor, Malraux and Brissot in the armchairs, 
he himself on a low window seat, padded, with curtains covering a 
locker. 

Brissot was a small correct man with a little mustache who 
had been a railway inspector. When he washed himself he used 
to take off a large wide gold wedding ring with his name engraved 
inside it, and all the time he whistled almost tunelessly between his 
teeth, a sort of ghost tune. The joints cf his fingers clicked auc- 
ibly. Now his hair was coming down in rat-tails on his face. 

Malraux was large and fair, with wide shoulders and projecting 
lips. He had been a student of architecture, and sketched cccas- 
ionally. Now he was sprawling. His face had a five days’ growth 
of light shiny hairs. His hands on the white arms of the chair were 
red with rain. His tunic was soaked. The two Hungarians sat quite 
still. Each man left a pool reund his boots on the red and blue 
squares of the carpet. The bright argand lamp flamed in the middle, 
hissing. The paper in the grate uncurled as if of its own volition. 

When they were rested, Lecoq said, they began to get up, 
Brissot first, then the others, and look for food. They began locking 
round, systematically, as if they meant to buy the place. They 
opened the cupboard. It was full of smooth cheap cups, each with 
the same bird pattern, wide blue and white plates, some whelk 
shells. On the door of the room hung a coloured apron. Then 
Brissot took the argand lamp and they went out. The first door 
was a cupboard, smelling of varnish. Up the stairs was a net of 
peculiar shadows from the balusters. The floor cf light came up 
with them like a lift. The first room wes empty. The next was a 
bedroom with a double bed made cf polished lacquered iren, with 
large knobs. It was made and uncovered. The mirror on the frent 
of the wardrobe sent back an identical image of the five men and 
the lamp. Malraux walked over arid opened it. 1t was full of wetren’s 
clothes, dresses and coats. He unhooked a karger. and brought 
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out a dress, frilled like the edges of the chair covers. 

Brissot said “Put it away. I’m hungry.” Malraux laid it on the 
bed. The drawer was full of small boxes. Malraux tock one out and: 
peach-coloured powder spilled all over his tunic. Brissct laugked. 
Someone said they wouldn't find food in there. There wes a men’s 
cap on the door. Downstairs in the kitchen they feund tins. The 
range was blacked and shone. The cupboard was full of conserves, 
rows of them, labelled, dated 1938 in a women’s writing. Malracx 
tock down an armful. There was a piece of loaf, mildewed. They 
took it back to the sitting room, and put the white and blue plates 
on the table. Brissot tock off his bocts ard the rest copied him. 
Thay found sooons, rows of them, bright like surgical instruments, 
and knives, and they bicke open the two tins, breaking a spoon 
on them. One was full of preserved crayfish and the other of peach 
slices. They dished them cut. One of the Hungarians got a spocn 
aid began to eat the jam, alone, withcut eny bread. For a long 
time they said nothing. After that, Leccq says that cne of them, 
he des not know which, asked where they would go next day, and 
he replizd newhere, as it was all up anyhow and one might as well 
be comfortable. One of the Hungarians seid “They'll sheot me,” 
and after that they shut up and said nothing. Malraux went to 
sleep. There was nothing to drink. They digped their fingers in 
coffee essense and sucked them. Dozing in this bright reem, it 
was as if a piece of the old world, so Lecoq says, had come back 
to them, without purpese. He fell asleep himself, and weke to find 
only the two Hungarians, neither of them sleepirg. He went to 
tind the others. In the bedroom, Brissot was asleep. All round him 
ware the woman's clothes, scattered about. When Lecoq woke him 
he went dowstairs shamefacedly, muttering etcut the scent of the 
too2m making him think of his wife. Malraux wes in the kitchen. 

Presently he came back with more tins, end they fetched the 
plates and began eating zcain, fruit, some meat, then more slippery 
pzaches. They talked, not reckoning the chances, but trying to 
guess what the owners cf the house had been like. Malraux said 
they had-been a yourg married couple. Brissot would not talk. 
Malraux-kept saying “Here's a feast, boys, We're bloody lucky. The 
others didn’t find a crumb. Hear them shcuting still? 1 want to 
slep again.” 

Lecoq said “Hadn't we better sleep again now?” 

Thin Brissot-said “What for? We're too tired— there'll be plenty 
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of time tomorrow. We're buggered. There won't be any more marching. 
Malraux opened another tin. They all crewded round the lamp. 
Somehow in Lecoq’s mind the beginning of his fear dated from 
Brissot saying that, although he had known perfectly well that they 
would be captured. They were tired cut, tco weary to sleep, after 
many days of marching and nights spent in catnaps between air raids. 
They drank the juice out of the peach tin. Malraux becen te stir 
coffee essence into his portion. Brissct cut his mcuth en the tin. 
Over the mild clock hung a mirror, and in that, tilted, the five 
figures hung once more, among the clean white chair covers. The 
occupants had left so hurriedly. Nothing was gone. The scft clothes 
upstairs might have been warm. All their eyes were burning as if 
the hot lamp chimney were a furnace. Malraux had finished his 
concoction, and went to the cupboard for a cup. The white and 
blLe china lay in one of his hands like an eggshell. He poured in 
the mixture and dropped the cup. It smashed on the floor. Malraux 
laughed and then they all laughed. Malraux slipped out. The others 
ware still laughing. The clock went cn. The covers of the chairs 
were becoming soiled. Slowly the wet figures, as Lecoq saw, were 
bringing the room down to their own level, end the Jittle arrow 
pieces of the cup crunched underfoot. Malraux came back with an 
armfull of the woman's clothes. He said “I’m going to make myself 
comfortable.” He lay on the chair and draped them round him. They 
all laughed. Brissot was fidgeting as though he was drunk. The two 
volunteers sat quiet, nursing sorrow, laughing at Malraux through it. 
Lecoq said to Brissot-—‘‘Hadn’t we better take the plates away?” 
Brissot was shaking with !zughter. “What for?” he said, “What 
for?” Then “We shan’t need them. Never come this way again. It’s 
like the place in the story where roast pigs grew on trees and asked 
to be eaten. Never come this way again. We needn't ever wash up.” 
And he pitched a plate in the fireplace. It smashed, Malraux stared 
at it, chuckled, pitched his own plate at it. For a moment Lecoq 
didn’t quite realize why nobody came in and protested. It was the 
first time, barring comic turns, that he had seen a plate deliber- 
ately smashed. No, not quite—he had seen a professor of physics 
break a white cheap plate on purpose to illustrate some fact: he 
did not remenber what. Malraux jumped up scattering the pretty 
clothes. He got an armful of cups from the cupboard, put up the 
vase as a target, and began to throw them. Smash, they went. Little 
pizces of the blue pattern jumped cut and tinkled eqainst the lame 
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chimney. There were wide smears of damp on the chaircovers. He 
gave Brissot half a dozen curs. “Ycur balls” he said. Brissot threw 
them, chuckling when they missed. Presertly ore hit the vase and 
kaocked off the lio. Brissot’s long hands with the ring went out for 
another cup. His finger joints clicked. He micht have been tekirg 
tickets, or writing in his shady hcuse in Lille accounts for his wife. 
He started to say “Circulez s’il vous plait” in his professional voice, 
chucking more cups. They had run out of cups. Malraux said “I'll 
get more.” The vase was in ruins. He ran cut and came back with 
snall jars of jam. They smasked in the grate. He threw cne at 
Lecoq and it made a wide red smear on the wallpaper. They were 
all laughing. Malraux oct up on the teble to take better aim. Ore 
of the Hungarians swept the lamp out of his way, The table fell 
and he came dewn, clutching the curtains. He had stepped lauchirc. 
He began steadily to smash the table up. He used his hands ard 
tre poker out of the grate. He cut himself cn the pieces of jam 
jar there. Smash, went the poker. leaving wide weals in the table 
top. Lecog’s chair was pulled from under him and he found himself 
breaking it to pieces also. Brissct had begun yelliro, and was tearirg 
te covers off the chairs. Malraux, the mild architect, was strikirg 
the walls and lunging at the ceiling, his poker bent dcuble, gashing 
the flowered paper and the plaster. tearing down the overall off 
the door, trying to pull the door off its hinges. He was skcutirg 
at the of his voice “Vil learn this bastard hcuse, I'll learn this 
bsstard house.” 

Lecoq said “We took the lamp and went upstairs. We tore the 
clsthes off the bed, broke the chairs, overset the wardicbe, smeshed 
the ewers on the bedknobs, slit the pillows and threw the feathers 
about. We tore out the clothes and poured loticn into them. They 
ware pretty things, that I’d like to have got for my wife. But we 
were killing them, as we would have.killed ourselves. We were ex- 
hausted but we went on, teaiina, smashing, desecratirg. Malraux 
found an axe in the kitchen and we prised up the stair treads. All 
the time the warm light went with us as Brissot carried the lamp. 
The shadows went with us. You know how in dreams, now and then, 
012 breaks, destroys? It was a dream then. | was shouting, with 
the joy of what | was destroying. We even pulled down the wall 
paper and left it hanging in long strips from the walls. When we 
want back to finish destroying the chairs and pull down the cur- 
tains the clock was there, a mild face like the face of a beaten 
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con cr a women one ill-treats. When | sew it | burst out crying, 
and cried all the time we were smashirg the chairs. We could not 
break the clock. It smiled up at us like a martyr. But we pulled the 
door off its hinges. Mal:aux was bleeding from beth hands The two 
Hungarians had cone, frightened by cur madness. Brissot was splash- 
ing vineger on the walls out of a bottle. He kad a woman's pink 
brassiere wound rourd him. He was covered with plester. 

“Then the lam p fell and went out. We sat down among it. Every- 
where was broken chira. Scmewhere in the dark | could hear the 
clock. And Malraux wes still saying ‘I'll teach this bastard house to 
b> so bastard ready for us, the tart’ and spitting in the dark. | 
wos still sobbing. Then suddenly a torch beam came in by the 
door. The two volunteers had fetched the caplain. He stood in 
t1> docr and | could see the crest of his helmet. He said quietly 
“what in God's name happened?’ 

“We got up. Malraux said in Lis nermel vcice ‘I’m erry, mon 
canitaine. | will pay.’ 

“The caotain flashe! the torch slowly round the room, on the 
fallen curtains, the cheir lecs, the jacced weed cf the table. Ev- 
erywhere its light was picked up and repeated by little arrowy bits 
of china. The cloc’ lay on the floor. The martyred house was quiet, 
but | could hear the owner's feet run dcwn the stairs into the roads 
and | cried again. There had been a letter, cn the mantelpiece, | 
think, addressed to Marie somebccdy— Ged knows who. 

“The captain said—‘Come out.’ We came out. In the street it 
was light. We were covered with food, with powder, with feathers 
and strips of cloth. The others were formed up in the road. Brissot 
was also in tears and they ran from his mustache. He kept saying 
“My wife, my wife,’ He theught he'd killed her in a dream. The 
house was quiet among its fuchsia bushes, but its door was open. 
We had left our boots but we were afraid to go back for them. 

“Two hours later we surrendered to the Germans. One of them 
went into the house with his automatic rifle at the ready and they 
shut the door for fear of booby traps. | think he brought cut an 
unbroken jar of the red jam. 

“That was the martyrdom of the house. | cried over it for 
days in the prison camp. It was the only time | ever killed—even 
in battle.” 


TOWARDS A REVOLUTIONARY 
MORALITY 


H.R. CANTINE JR 


The profound deterioraticn of civilized standards of conducc 
during recent years has brought about a great deal of discussion 
concerning the role of ethical criteria in social thinking. This cis- 
cussion has been endlessly ccnfused by the assumpticn that mcrai 
standards are the exclusive province of theological religion, an 
assumption made by both the religionists and their mere ortkcdex 
radical opponents. 

The religious leaders, of nearly all sects, are agreed that the 
primary cause of the world crisis in loss of faith. They accuse the 
oriilosophars of materialism and rationalism of being the true or- 
ijinators of totalitarianism. Man, they insist, is weak and sinful. 
Without the restraining influence of the fear cf Ged, he invariably 
lets his baser nature get out of control, with fatal consequences for 
civilized values. Conveniently overlooking the siate of society wh 
the church was dominent, they assert that the cnly hope fer 7: >- 
ocracy, or indeed for civilization itself, lies in a return te th- 
religious beliefs of our fathers. 

This theological explanaticn of the cause ard cure cf cates- 
troohe is, of course, grossly inaccurate. Since they are urekle te 
account for human motivation except in terms cf fear cf divine 
retribution, the theologians completely fail to recognize the economic 
and social factors involved in the develcpment cf scciety. Tc them 
all the evils of today are directly traceable to these philcscplers 
who supposedly turned man awey from God, end at most they are 
willing to concede that the church was partly to blame: it did not 
combat its own internal abuses with sufficient vigor, thereby pre- 
viding the opposition with valuable ammunition. Thus, their sclutien 
is hopelessly naive. Man has only to renounce his disbelief, and 
restore the church to its ‘rightful’ plece in seciety, end harmony 
and security will soon be established. For their part they promise 
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to set their house in order and purge themselves of the worldliness 
which has brought them into cisregute, Lut beyond that few of 
them are capable cf gcirg. 

Nevertheless, despite their confusion of cause and effect and 
their lack of understanding of the complexity of human motiv- 
action, some of these religious thinkers have a clearer grasp of the 
na: tre of the situation than do the more orthcdox radicals. Being 
under no compulsion to interpret society in purely economic terms, 
they have been able to focuss their attenticn on the degeneration 
of human relations and the relaxztion of morality. While they are 
certainly wrong in believing that the church could bring about a 
revival of moral behavior, they are right in pointing out the need 
For such behavior. The radicals, on the other hand, are apparently 
incapable of profiting from the mistakes and failures of the past 
and continue to believe that rorality is simply a bypreduct of the 
economic system. For them, therefore, the cnly problem to solve 
is one of economic reorganization. When one of the more advanced 
thinkers among them, like Ignazio Silone, attempts Lo introduce an 
ethical approach into the revoluticnary program, he is contemp- 
tuously dismissed as a religious reactionary. They see the revolution 
as a kind of magical dividing line between good and evil. Before 
it, ethical standards can only interfere with revolutionary activity. 
After it has been accomplished, morality will automatically become 
universal. 

There is no denying that econcmic factors play an extremely 
important part in social development, but to interpret them as the 
sole determinent of human motivaticn leads to conclusions which are 
almost as inaccurate as those of the theologians, with their exclu- 
sive preoccupation with original sin. The economic system is itself 
subject to great modification by psycholegical factors, and the con- 
duct of revolutionists before achieving power is bound to influence 
the sort of society they will establish. Unless serious attention is 
given to problems of fundamental morality, there is no reason to 
believe that an economic revolution would lead to anything more 
desirable than Germany or Russia have achieved. This does not 
mean, however, that the radical movement has need of a theolo- 
gical approach. Ethics and religion are far from inseperable; in fact, 
they have always been rather uncomfortable bedfellows. A truly 
revolutionary ethics, based on a scientific understanding cf man’s 
nature and needs is what is called for. 
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The connection between religicn, in the sense of belief in the 
supernatural, and morality seems to have been the result of a 
largely fortuitous historical develcpmrent, and the combination has 
never been a stable one. Supernaturalism in its simplest and most 
basic form--the belief in magic—centains no conception of good 
and evil, but is essentially a technique for controlling nature by 
means of ritual acts. This belief appears to arise spontaneously 
a3 a psychological response to frustraticn, and can be observed in 
saall children who have been given no theolcgical training. One 
sonehow ‘knows’ that he will cet what ke wants if he will only 
hsld his breath for a certain length cf time, or avoid stepping cn 
tra cracks in the sidewalk. 

This form of religion is very widespread amorg primitive pec- 
ples. A Pawnee farmer, for instance, will plant a curiously sheped 
stone in his garden, in the belief that it will insure a gecd crop. 
If it doesn’t work, he will try a different stone, but not forsake 
the principle. Throughout Polynesia, the construction of larce war 
canoes and public buildings is attended by elaborate ceremonies, 
which are considered to be as essential to the success of the 
enterprise as the carpentry techniques. Similar examples cculd be 
cited from all parts of the world. In England, at the present time, 
a theology has been growing up among aviators concerning the 
Gramlins, a small species of elf who are supposed to be respon- 
sible for the various mechanical mishaps that khepren to airplanes. 
Woile this religion of the Gremlins is treated humorcusly cn the 
wiole, there are doubtless many aviatcrs who would feel distinctly 
uncomfortable if they neglected to perform the recesszry rites 
for pacifying the Gremlins. Whenever life is difficult or dangercus 
it is a great source of comfort to be able to convince oneself that 
all problems can be sclved ty a simple act cf mecic. 

The amorality of such a conception is cbvious enongh. All 
that is necessary to establish rapport with the universe is knowledge 
of the proper rituals—a sort of technological knowledge which cen 
be manipulated by anyone. What is perhaps not quite so obvicus 
is that those religions which have acquired a moral centent have 
not really altered the basic magical approach. For ritual they have 
substituted standards of behavior —the idea of sin — but the 
underlying principle remains the seme. A believer in a theolegical 
moral code is good, according to doctrine, because by being good 
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he is fulfilling the will cf Ged, and thereby avoiding divine retri- 
bution, just as the Pawnee is averting crcp failure with his magic 
stone. Both are manipulatirg nature to achieve a desired end, the 
only difference being that the mcral relicionist is manipulating his 
own nature. If he can find some way of appeasing the supernatural 
which does not require moral behavior— and virtually all theolegical 
codes provide such loophcles— he need not have the Icast com- 
punction about disrecardirg ethicel ccmmercmerts. Since the only 
reason for moral behavior is to please the Deity, one is not viclating 
his religious responsibilies ty breeking the moral law, if he can co 
so without incurring Ecd’s displeerure. Thus, neatly all of the 
Christian churctes sencticn wer, cerpite the specific prebitivier cf 
k'Iling in their doctrine. This epparent vicleticn of principle has 
been justified by a subtle process cf interpretive scripture— & fic- 
cess at which the theclegical mird is peculierly ecept—in such 2 
way as to ‘prove’ that the mcral law may te set asice if certain 
ritual precautions are teken. In such cases the church fills a rele 
‘similar to that of the primitive scrceror who, beceuse cf his superior 
t-aining or ability is sugpcsed to be able to obtain better results 
from the spirits than a mere layman. The Christian churches have 
one great advantage over the sorcerer kcewever. While he has to 
accomplish what locks like a tangible result in order to satisfy his 
client, they do not have to offer any proof that the sculs of the 
saved really go to heaven. 

Theological codes of behavior do not distinguish between 
offenses of a strictly moral nature— that is: these which have an 
effect on human teleticns, like murder and theft— and sins which 
are purely ritualistic—like neglecting to observe a sacred ceremony 
or eating a forbidden food. Indeed, such a distinction would be 
inpossible for them to make. Sins may be differentiated according 
to the degree of their seriousness, but since they all represent 
violations of commandments which are believed to be of divine 
origin, there is no basis for differentiating them qualitatively. 
This has frequently resulted in a conception of morality which is 
actually detrimental to sccial harmeny. The ritual requirements cf 
many religions run counter to the psychological needs of the in- 
dividual, and therefore their enforcement causes emotional instab- 
ility. The Calvinist prehibitions of drinking, dancing and sexual 
freedom lead naturally to the compensatory reactions of bigotry 
and fanaticism, which have had disasterous social consequences, as 
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during the Salem witch trials, and the Prohibition experiment. The 
arbitrary asceticism of Roman Catholicism and Mohamedanism has 
likewise ‘produced great sccial strife, in. the form of Holy Wars 
end Inquisiticns. The religicus intuiticn is en extremely unreliable 
means of acquiring knowledce cf what is best for humanity. The 
subconscious mind of the typical pregphet is kedly warped ky f{rus- 
tration, and his ‘revelations’ usually intensify the maladjustment out 
of which they grew. The occasional brilliant insights of certain 
raligious leaders should not blind us to the fact that most religious 
beliefs have been injuricus to human well-being, and that there 
is n> mathod whereby a sincere bcliever can distinguish the good 
from the bad. 
WI 

If wa define ethical behevicr as that behavior which promotes 
the,sscurity both physicel ard psyckclegical— cf one’s fellows, it 
bacomes obvicus that the form cf the eccremy is cf fundamental 
importance in influencing moral ettituces. A hichly competitive 
econonic system, which places a premium on success at the expense 
ot others can hardly be- expected to centritute to such security, 
while a cooperative economy lends itself naturally to human bro- 
therhcod This does not mean, however, that the form of the 
economy determines the moral standards of a culture. Humen mct- 
ivation is far more complex then that. The eceremic ferms mey 
themselves be profoundly altered by cultural attitudes and religicts 
baliafs. The Ojibway Indians, for example, have an economic system 
which is basically similar to that cf many other peoples who de- 
pend on trapping for their livelihocd. The land is divided up into 
individual territories, each cf which is the private prepeity ef one 
man, and on which he sets his traps. Other trappers, with the same 
setup, have achieved a high degree of eroticnal security but the 
Ojibway have a peculiar religious belief which, in combination with 
the system of land tenure prcduces a cultural attitude of extreme 
anxiety. They believe thet a man’s success et trapping is entirely 
dependent upon his ability to win the assistence of the spirits and 
that it is dangerous to help out a fellow tribesman who had had 
bad luck, as this might antagcnize one’s own spirit helpers. An 
Ojibway who fails to provide for himself has thus no cne te turn 
t=, as can the members of other tribes, and is in constant danger 
of starvation, even when his neighbor has a surplus cf feed. This 
naturally results in a strong feeling of insecurity; the Ojibway are 
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erctinually worrying abcut the future, end regerd each other with 
hatred and suspicion. There is considerable secial conflict and 
violence, that is not at all inherent in the form of the eccnemy. 

A somewhat similar situaticn exists amerg the Dcktu, a Mel- 
ar2sian people. The Dcbu, like mest of the tribes in the area 
are yam farmers end werk the lend individvally. The Cctu have a 
unique thecr, that yams can meve abcut underground, and that a 
stillful magician can make yarns frem the gardens of others remain 
in his own plot. Since all Dobu practice magic, they naturally regard 
anyone who has a good crop as a thief, and nobody trusts his 
neighbors. Creps are harvested in. the deepest secrecy, altheuch 
in Melanesia the harvest is usually en cecesicn fer creat display 
and celebration. Like the Cj'bwey, but unlike mest cther Melar- 
esians, the Dobu are extremely neurctic and encticrally urstatle. 

While economic individualisr seems tc te a mere pretable 
basis Fr social conflict, and a consequent weck ceveleprert cf 
ethical standaids of behavicr, it is net impessitle for a seciety to 
be economically cooperative, yet socially stratified and competitive. 
The Maori cf New Zealand were virtually communists in the ecc- 
nomic sense; everyone sharing equally in the focd supply and each 
contributing their share of lebcr. However, the seciety wes rigidly 
stratified politicelly, cwirg te ike fect thet cre’s eecial stetus wes 
determined by one’s order of birth. The eldest son wes cf higher 
tank than his brothers, and all his children outranked their's. In 
time this arrangement necessarily resulted in the development of 
a social pyramid with the direct line cf descent through elcest 
sons constituting a chief caste, end the descendants of youncer 
sons making up the commen pecple. The rivalry ef the chiefs cf 
tre various villages was intense, and there were continual wars 
pes bs them. Much the same sert cf development is now taking 
piace in Soviet Russia, where the children of factory managers and 
party fanctionaries, since they have better educational opportunities 
than those of workers, are in a better position to get iobs that 
entail high social status, thus establishing the basis for a hereditary 
caste system. It is highly prebable that any socialist society which 
allowed social distinctions to persist would develop in the same way 

Among the Plains Indians of North America the was a great 
degree of economic equality, and the means of subsistence—the 
buffalo —was hunted in great cooperacive hunts.. Here there was 
no basis for social stratification, except in a few tribes, but sirce 
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they were very warlike peoples, and honored military prowess above 
all other accomplishments, there was little social harmony. 

lt would thus appear that the form of the economy is not in 
itself an adequate basis for determining the moral standards of a 
society. Social stratification and conflict can exist without being 
caused by economic factors. While it would be futile to expect a 
moral renovation of modern society without profound economic 
reoriantation, since the highly competitive economy of capitalism 
is in direct conflict with an attitude of human brotherhood, an 
aconamie change alone would be insufficient. A seciety which is 
stratified on the basis cf prestice or ability can be just as com- 
petitive and have as little feeling of solidarity and emotional 
security, as one in which social distinctions are based on wealth. 
This is especially true in a bureaucratic setup, where there is 
likely to be bitter rivalry among jobholders, and a mad scramble 
for advancement in the hierarchy, whether or not there is a salary 
dizFarential. Fraternal feeling and ethical behavier do not thrive 
in such an atmosphere. 

IV 

ly thare is a cocial basis for morality it weuld appear tc lie 
in the sociaj instinct itself. Man, like many other species of mam- 
mais, is disposed by his nature to live in greups, and unless he 
can have the affection and sclidarity of his fellows, he suffers. 
Although it has frequently happened that some cencept or instit- 
ution —be it religious, economic cr political— has interfered with 
thig natural group feeling and caused men to hate and distrust 
one another, under such circumstances there is generally a great 
deal of emotional instability and frequent insanity. On the cther 
haad, where the social instituticns are conducive to brotherhecd, 
there can be a high degree of emotional security and mental health 
even wien there is little physical security. Thus, among the Eskimo 
whose environment is among the most hostile in the world, and 
where the threat of starvation is mcre real then it is emore the 
Ojibway, there is very little anxiety atcut the future and scarcely 
any violence. The Eskimo are alway willirg to telp cre another, 
and economic wealth is chared equally, even when there is not 
enough for all. There are few anti-social religious beliefs, and no 
political system at all, This is also true of the Arunta of Central 
Australia, who also have a severe struggle with nature, but who 
are virtually free from anxiety. 
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This feeling of solidarity with one's fellows, which can-be-so 
strong that it causes men to disregard physical insecurity, hes 
often been confused with religion. It is true that it comprises an 
element in many religious systems. Durkhein believed that it wes 
the psychological basis for the religious intuition, that religicn was 
essentially a group phenomenon, arising out of the exhilereticn 
induced by solidarity. However, since he confined his- studies to 
those peoples, like the Arunta, whose institutional life is permeated 
with fraternal feeling, his conclusiers were necessarily irzccurate. 
Certainly the solitary, and fundamentally anti-social religious prac- 
tices of such people as the Ojibway and the Dobu cannot have 
originated out of. a feeling of solidarity, a feelirg which these 
cultures completely lack. And there are prcbekly es mery relig’ers 
of this sort as of the cther. Group solidarity is a scciel impulse, 
and is quite independent of theology. Among those peoples where 
it occurs it may beceme incorporated into--the religicus beliets, 
but it neither causes nor is caused by them. 

Among primitives, this feeling of solidarity seldcm extencs 
beyond the range of a comparatively small number of people, who 
are usually related to each other. It was thus a genuine contrib- 
ution t> morality when Jesus and similar ethical teachers propounded 
the doctrine of /1man brotherhocd— that is: attempted to exterd 
the solidarity which already existed zemong the members of a small 
village community until it should embrace all mankind. Unfortunately 
this admirable doctrine was from the start closely asseciated with 
a theological system, which by emphasizing the role cf the priest, 
and establishing the basis for a stratified theocratic society, caused 
the principle of brotherhood to be obscured and distorted. From 
time to time, however, this principle has been restored to its pure 
form — by the Anabaptists, the Quakers, the Doukhcbers, etc. 
and among these groups, at least for a while, before theocratic 
degeneration set in agair, there has existed scmethirg like a tive 
brotherheod of man. It is the task of the radical noverent to 
purge this grinciple of all its theclocical trey pires, erc to integrate 
it with their economic pregrem, so that a revolutionary merality 
can be evolved that cannct pessitly degereiaie irto en zpoleuy 
for despotism. We must recognize that man «an suriie withect 
feeling solidarity with his fellows, but be cen ce so only as a 
Frastrated and anxiety-ridden brute. It is cnly threech fostering ev 
attitude of broilierhood that a sccial system which affords real 
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emotional and social security can be made possible. 

The radical movement, as it is now censtituted, leeves much 
to be desired in its understanding cf the principle cf kumar. bre- 
therhood and in its ability to arply it. It kas teen primarily pre- 
occupied with problems of gaining power, and has tended to regard 
solidarity as an incidental byproduct of a successful revoluticr. 
Moreover, since it has always been composed to a great extent 
of individuals who turned to radicalism because they were frustrated 
and maladjusted, and whose perscnalities were therefcre becly 
warped, megalomania and factional strife have cleyed a large part 
in its activities. While giving lip-service to solidarity, such radicals 
devote most of their time and energy to battlirg emcng themsehes 
for petty advantages, or scoring inconsequential theoretical pcints 
in endiess squabbles. 

Uncil we can come to realize that human well being is net 
going to spring fully formed from an eccrcmic reercenrizeticr ef 
of society, but must be carefully nurtured, cn a basis of perseral 
sympathy and understanding, our efforts will, in all likelihced result 
in a worse society than the present one. The dignity cf man and 
psychological security have been all but dest:cyed ty the seciel 
institutions of modern society, and must be largely recenstructec 
from the ground up. This is an extremely difficult task in a soc- 
iety whose every emphasis is directed at dividing man from his 
fellows, and one which can only be undertaker. ty men whe really 
feel that all men are their brothers, regardless cf the contempt 
they may hold for their beliefs. Only in person te perscn relaticn- 
siips can true solidarity be built, and withcut sclidarity the mest 
p2rfect economic structure can do little to premcte ile well!-Leirg 
of mankind. 
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THE SEED BENEATH THE SNOW. By Ignazio Silone. Harpers. 
$3.75. 

This novel has not been nearly as well received in leftist 
circles as the authors earlier works. This is understancatle. Silcre, 
unlike the major‘ty of his colleagues, has nct been satisfied with 
the purely negative role of deploricg the benkiugcy of the radical 
movement, while waiting passively {er the Naerch cf Histery to 
set things right. He has had the audacity to succest thet the 
recent emphasis of radicalism has been unscurd, end that the 
movement should save itself from impotence and cerrupticn by a 
ededication to ethical principles and the furcementel ideal of 
brotherhood. This, of course, is the rankest heresy from the or- 
thodox radical standpoint, and the bock has been duly condemned 
43 rapresenting a religicus eppicech, ard en evesicn cf the real 
problems contronting the left. While the mcre honest ef his critics 
admit that they have no alternative scluticn te cfler, they are vir- 
tually unanimcus in their insistence that Silone’s pioposals are 
tiarealistic, reactionary, and foredoemed to failure. 

Silone had apparently anticipated criticism of this sort, fez 
he has raised it Limselt, putting it, with delicious iseny, into the 
months of certain characters,.and reducing it to absurdity. While 
this device is obviously tco subtle for these who can cal think 
of revolution in terms of impersonal historical forces, for ane whe 
lias ac dogmatic preconcepticns to defend iegaidiess of thei: 
talevence te contemporary reality, it prevides an excellent entidci 
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There is a certain similarity between this.philoscphy and primitive 
Christianity, but it is, in Spina’s words, “... A Christianity denuded 
of all mythology, of all theology, of all Church control...” Spina’s 
paradise is of this world, he and does not require or seek assistence 
from the stipernatural for its realization. Completely mistrustful of 
any and all panaceas, he wishes to build up frem the ground a 
brotherhood of devoted individuals, -whese -wey-cf life effiars their 
faith in the dignity of man and human solidarity. In this manner 
he hopes to be able, by the force of example, to awaken and 
revitalize the cowed and corrupted messes. He is nct in the least 
concerned with seizing power in the State, Lut wishes irsteed 1o 
undermine the existence of all government by providing a substitute 
form of organization, which is free from the danger of degeneratirg 
into a new despotism. When the bock ends, he has alreacy mace 
a beginning in this undertaking, which, like ea organic growth, is 
slowly spreading throughout the countryside, carried frem villace 
to village by a little group of peasants who have somehow man- 
aged to escape the corrupting influence of their miserably thwerted 
existence. And although Spina himself. through an act of sacrifice 
to save a comrade, is seized by the police, one is left with a 
feeling of profound hepefulness, assured that in spite of the mul- 
tifarious difficulties facing his ‘disciples’, they are strong enough, 
and have a sufficiently deep understancing cf the ideels they are 
propagating, to be able to go on spreading the seed without his 
guidance. The mature of the organization is such that it does net 
require a leader, 

Silone certainly cannot be accused of minimizing the difficulties 
which contreat his new philosephy. Py far the greater part cf the 
novel is devoted to a detailed presentation of the lives cf the 
provincial middle classes, lives of the most appalling decadence and 
wretchedness. Their major preoccupation is curryirg faver with 
the local government officials, an enterprise of great delicacy and 
precarinusness, since the administraticna may be changed at any 
tims. This calamity not only upsets all the carefully laid schemes 
of tha landowners and small tradesmen, and forces them to start 
plotting all ever again, but places them in the highly compromising 
position of being associated with a politician who is now cut of 
favor with the authorities. To such people the idea of human bro- 
tharficad, ar evan af disinterested friendship, seems like an absurd 
joke, and the peasants themselves. except for the handful of rare 
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souls whom Spina gathers around him, are little better. One of 
the most moving episodes in the book is the one in which Sim- 
one, Spina’s closest comrade, tries to explain to Sciatep that he 
is helping Spina because he is his friend. The whole ccnception 
of friendship is so completely foreign to Sciatap’s way cf thinking 
that he can only believe that Simone is trying to make a fool 
of him. 

The personification of the Fascist State in the remote and 
sleepy villages of the Abruzzi is the government cratcr, whcse 
principal function is to explain away, by means of long-winded 
soeeches, the glaring discrepancies between the theory and practice 
of Fascism, and to justify the status quo. The prevailing atmos- 
prere in official circles is one of great unreality—ncthirg exists 
that cannot be twisted by rhetoric into its opposite. To Spina, 
cratory has become the symbol of everything he cpposes, end he 
takes great pains to dissociate himself from all forms of pretense 
and high-sounding generalization, placing his main emphasis on 
direct personal relationships. This reaction against bombast and 
artificial abstractions had already manifested itself in Bread and 
Wine, but it has been carried much further in the fresent novel 
—almost to the point of anti-intellectualism. Spina hes beccre 
highly suspicious of the value of theoretical speculaticn and hes 
come te prefer the companionship of animals and the deaf-mute 
Infante, who has virtually assumed the proportions cf a fetish in 
his eyes. Infante seems to represent for him the human essense, 
uncortuoted by worldliness, the direct opposite of the government 
orator in every respect. He is more than a comrade; he is the 
prototype of the inarticulate, downtrodden masses, whose inte- 
gration into the new fellowship will effect the liberation of all 
hunan'ty. There is nothing mystical about this conception. Infante 
may be something of a symbol, but he is also a human being in 
a peculiarly tragic situation, By saving Infante frem his misery, 
Spina is making a concrete beginning, on a modest scale, of the work 
which, once it has spread widely enough, from persen to ferser, 
will actually liberate humanity. 

though there is hardly a passage in The Secd Bencath the 
Snow that does not have philoscphicel implications, this in no 
way detracts from the purely literary merits cf the novel. The 
characters are all intensely alive. There is not a stock figure in 
the book, and no attempt has been made to minimize the defects 
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of the sympathetic characters or exaggerate those of the unsym- 
pathetic. Spina’s asceticism is frequently carried to rather eksura 
lengths, Simone is a good deal of a rascal, and Infante has serious 
faults. On the other hand, the government cfficials and their 
middle-class satelites emerge more as victims of an inhuman way 
of life than as consciously evil persons. 

Few writers since Tolstoi have bean able to write about pes- 
sants as convincingly as Silone does. He presents them with almost 
cruel objectivity, with all their superstitions, brutality and bitter 
frustrations, but at the same time cne feels a great tenderness 
and sympathy, and a faith that, whatever their faults, they possess 
an indestructable core of good sense and great capacities fer 
fellowship, if only they can be approached in the right way. 

The structure and development of the novel is coherent and 
well-integrated. The narrative flows smoothly back and forth frem 
tha serenity of Spina’s semi-underground existence to the harsh, 
hypocritical atmoshere that prevails in the homes of the middle 
class, and while the two are never brought into actual contact 
except through the agency of minor characters, the ccurterpuntel 
effect is powerful and vastly heightens the significarce cf the 
two opposing ways of life. There is nothing of the prepecancist 
about Silone. He conveys his meaning with great suttlety ard 
restraint, yet it permeates the entire fabric of his vork. Cre is 
continually discovering new sidelights and refirerents tc kis chil- 
osophy while one is being entertained. 


H.R.C.Jr 


’ 


AND KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY. By Margaret M.ad. Morrow. 
$2.50. 

Margaret Mead has never been an ‘ivery tower anthiepelecist, 
content with merely accumulating data about primitive cultures. 
She has always sought for clues in the behavic: «f cther pecples 
which might be valuable for solving eur own social problems. Ard 
in this latest book, she turns her considerable shill as an ckse:ver 
and analyst wholly to tho service of the Ameiican War Effort. 
Applying her technique of culture analysis, develcged by years of 
field work among primitives, to the American character structule, 
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she endeavors tc determine hew the peculiar abilities cf our reople 
can best be utilized for the task of winning the war and the peace. 
Unfortunately, she has let her patriotic enthusiesm cverride her 
scientific detachment throuchcut a larce pert cf the kteck, end 
has therefore come to a number of conclusicns that are based 
primarily on wishful thinking, and do net at all follow from her 
analysis of American culture. Moreover, the methcdolegical weak- 
nasses inherent in her essentially functionalist epproech, while they 
hav2 not seriously affected her studies of primitive cultures, which 
are fairly homogeneous and confined to a relatively small number 
of people, cause her to distort and cversimelify drastically, when 
dealing with the cultural emphases and potentialiiies of so ccomplex 
aid populous an aggregate as Americen civilization. Her typiczl 
Anerican is a member of the white-ccllar class, is the descercert 
of fairly recent immigrants, end lives rerth cf the Mascr-CD>cn 
Line. This undoubtedly represents a large and influential element 
in our population, but it is hardly likely that it possesses quite 
the crucial importance that Mead ascribes to it. As an analysis 
of the folkways of this group, with occasional digressicns into the 
customs of other sacticns ef the population, the beck is an int- 
teresting and largely objective piece of work. As a definitive stucy 
of America’s role in the world today, it is worth very little. 

Mead considers that the typical American, whatever his class, 
has an essentially niddle-class mentality. That is: he does not feel 
thac he belongs to a fixed status, and is constantly striving to 
better his social position. This struggle for success is conceived 
to a large degrae in moral terms. The successful man is by def- 
inition virtuous, and the failure wicked. This viewpoint originated 
in the Calvinist doctrine that material success was the outward 
symbol of election, but its wide acceptance was primarily due to 
the fact that the expanding economy of the frontier made it pos- 
sible for a sufficiently large number to succeed, despite handicaps 
of birth, to render the doctrine plausible. Ard it was given further 
imoetus by the great influx of immigrants, who, having cut them- 
selves cff from the cultural values of Eurcge, and anxicus to 
b::ome Americanized, tock readily to the idea that if they worked 
hard and followed the rules, they were bound to rise. 

The economic developments of the past few decades have, 
of course done a great deal to undermine the simple faith that 
masorisl success is the reward of virtue, which seemed so valid 
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while the economy was still expanding. Mead is greatly alarmed 
by this situation, since she feels that the American people have 
subordinated all other values to the belief in success, and there- 
fore, once this belief had lost its moral significance, they would 
become hopelessly cynical, taking the attitude that life is a racket, 
in which any means are justified and the biggest crook is the most 
admirable character. She observes that this unsavcry perversion of 
the success theme has already begun to make its appearance and 
considers that unless it is checked, by bolstering the belief that 
only the good succeed, we will not have sufficient moral energy 
to prosecute the war successfully and will probably become fascist. 
Since the economic base of the cld Calvinist morality hes 
disappeared, she sees the neccessily fer erecting a new moral err- 
phasis, which corresponds to objective reality. Such en emphasis 
could be found, she argues, in the task of building up a new world 
culture after the war, which combines all the gcod elements of 
existing cultures, a task for which Americens are particularly well 
equipped because we have a special gift fer synthesis. She points 
out that our mass-production techniques were not drawn frem our 
own experience, but were the result of analyzing old skills brought 
over by European immigrants and then imitating the mevements 
of the handicraftsman with automatic machinery. This general ap- 
proach could be applied equally well to culture, she believes. 
This shift of the moral basis for success from the material 
to the ideological plane seems possible to Mead because of her 
peculiar conception of culture-transmission. She believes that tke 
crucial factor in social conditioning is the relationstip between 
children and their parents, that the American people, en the whole, 
have retained their moral character structure, in spite of the fact 
that it has lost its economic relevence, because of the way they 
are brought up. Since American garents reward their children when 
they are good and punish them when they are bed, the children 
grow up believing that virtue is of fundamental impertance. This 
attitude may die out in time if it is not validated in acult life, 
but the form of this validation is of relatively miner significace. 
The American go-getter, however, dces nct possess moral 
compulsions that are more powerful then'material ccnsideraticns. 
While it is undoubtedly true that cultural attitudes zre te some 
extent indapeadant of economic causes, Mead, in reducing char- 
acter formation to the single factor of parertal canctions, is groes!y 
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oversimplifying the picture. In a complex society like ours, where 
children are away from their parents’ influence a good part of the 
time, there are many other factors which enter into their cendit- 
ioning, and, especially in recent years, these factors have been not 
at all conducive to a moral outlook. In any case, even if it were 
true that parental sanctions are crucial, the neurotic modern mic- 
dle class parents are certainly not so consistent in their bestowal 
of rewards and punishments, that they would actually inculcate a 
transcendent belief in goodness. Mead’s American Character, on 
which she bases her conclusions, is largely a mythical creation, 
compounded of Fourth of July oratory and tenuous Iegical deduc- 
tions from very scanty evidence. It bears about as much resemblance 
to the middle class personality that emerges from the early parts 
of the book as the original Minute Man does to his modern bond 
selling replica, awkwardly posing in unfamiliar garments. 

The cynical indifference to all values but money has made 
much more headway than Mead is willing to recognize, at least in 
the class she considers the backbone of America. At the same 
time this class has lost its easy adaptability to changed circum- 
stances, which was characteristic of the frontier, and the gift for 
synthesizing the contributions cf other cultures. As Mead herself 
points out, when patriotic fervor does not have the best of her, 
it regards everything foreign as beneath contempt. Mer subtle 
argument about the development of mass production from ancient 
skills, is obviously wasted on such people, who cling desperately 
to the belief that all worthwhile inventions were made in America. 
Likewise the ‘American tradition of respect for the rights and 
beliefs of others” has long since ceased to exist, if indeed it 
ever did exist, except in the minds of a few of the more advanced 
of the Founding Fathers. 


H.R.C.Je 


RETORTING: 


Since this is the concluding number cf the first volume of 
Retort, we think that it wculd be a good idea to restate the 
purpose of the magazine, and discuss scme of the criticism it 
-has received. 

Retort was started as an organ of expression for the indep- 
endent left, those radicals who have Icst faith in the traditicnal 
dogmas and ready-made formulas of the revolutionary movement, 
but who have not succumbed to despair or made their peace with 
the status quo. We want to re-examine all shades of leftist opinion 
in the light of modern discoveries and developments, and try to 
find out why they have failed so miserably, and what, if anything, 
can be done to revitalize the movement. While we naturally have 
certain conceptions and biases of our own, we welcome viewpoints 
that disagree with us, provided they give evidence of a serious 
effort to come to grips with the problems confronting the strucgle 
for security and freedom. We do not expect these questions to 
be settled overnight, nor do we feel that any one approach has 
a monopoly on the truth. Intellegent conclusions can only be 
based on a consideration of a number of alternatives. 

’ The people we have most offended are the Marxists. They 
have accused us of unreasonable prejudice toward Marx and his 
theories, an accusation which we do not believe is justified. For 
Marx himself we have considerable respect. He lived a life of 
great integrity and single-minded devotion to his ideals, that can 
well serve as an example for the radical movement. Likewise, many 
of his insights were profound and undoubtedly valuable. However, 
his understanding of human motivation was entirely inadequate, 
and his interpretation of history largely erroneous, with the con- 
sequence that some of his most fundamental theories are seriously 
inaccurate. Considering his period and background, there is nothing 
especially surprising or reprehensible about this, but it does 
greatly diminish his reliability as a guide to a better world. Since 
there has been a widespread tendency among radicals to accept 
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Marx's authority as final, we think that it is important to expose 
his errors and limitations. We feel that nothing but harm can 
result from making fetish of any individual’s ideas, especially in 
times of great social upheaval. While it may be of historical in- 
terest that Marx seemed to anticipate certain social developments 
and that some of his theories have been confirmed by subsequent 
events, it does not follow from this that his basic method was 
necessarily sound, nor that his other theories were valid. The 
history of ideas is filled with examples of brilliant contributions 
that were made by men who held other beliefs that were completely 
false. Sir Isaac Newton believed in witches, but we have never 
heard of a modern physicist who attempted to justify this belief 
on the basis of Newton's indisputably great contribution to the 
theory of gravitation. The radical movement, however, anc partic- 
ularly the Marxists, has been endlessly preocccupied with bolstering 
up the reputations of their illustrious dead by raticnalizing inac- 
curate or incomplete theories to make them fit the facts cr else 
twisting the facts to fit the theories. This sort of procedure is 
theology —not science. Unless we are willing to subject all of 
the ideas and beliefs of thinkers of the past to a thorough and 
rigorous scrutiny, and reject everything that is merely a reflecticn 
of the period or personality of its originator, we have no right 
to. consider ourselves scientific. 

Besides perpetuating Marx's errors, the uncritical acceptance 
of his authority has of course resulted in an almost complete 
neglect and disparagement of the many men with whem he dis- 
agreed. Whatever his virtues, Marx was not a tolerant man; he 
was quick to excoriate the slightest divergence from his cwn 
rather narrow conceptions. Since we believe that some of the men 
whose ideas Marx condemned — the anarchists especial'y—possessed 
insights which are in certain respects mere relevent to modern 
conditions than Marx’s, we cannot but regard it as tragic that 
they should be arbitrarily dismissed by so many sincere radicals. 
We therefore consider it part cf cur funclicn to try to redress 
the balance. We have no desire to eleveie these men to the 
semi-divine status that Marx enjoys among his fellcwers, They 
too had their shortcomings end blind spots, end many cf the 
Marxian criticisms of them are probably valid. However, they were 
awar2 of many things that Marx failed to recognize. The task of re- 
vitalizing radicalism would be seriously hancicepped by ignering them. 
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These are difficult times for a radical journal, but we believe 
we are making headway and that in the future we will be able to 
present a still wider range of contributors. We believe that we 
have been faithful to our editorial aims, and want to thank those 
whose letters of encouragement have made us feel that we were 
not alone in this opinion. 


WHO'S LOONY NOW? 


The following account of the annual meeting of the American Assn. on Mental 
Deficiency appeared in the New York ‘World-Telegram’ on May 13th. 


Capt. Samuel R. Heath, Jr., of the Field Artillery Training 
Center, Fort Bragg, declared: 

“By and large the function of intelligence in the table of 
necessity for a soldier has been overrated. 

“If a soldier is physically tough, well co-ordinated, emotionally 
stable, and has plenty of drive with a good attitude toward his 
duties, a mental age of 8 is sufficient to complete successfully 
basic training in the field artillery.” 

Captain Heath said that a high-grade moron “seems to get 
along better in the army, since his interests and outlets are carefully 
channelled by army routine.” 

Supervision is close and direct, punishment is obvious and im- 
mediate when rules are broken, he stated, and in the army there 
is a high social pressure toward conformity, the non-conforming 
soldier being highly unpepular. 

About 100 mental defect’ves from the Wayne County Training 
School, Northville, Mich., enlisted or were drafted into military 
service, it was reported by Dr Robert H. Haskell and Alfred A. 
Strauss. They said that 88 per cent of the group had served ac- 
ceptably and that 31 per cent had been promoted 

A survey of 1200 cases cf soldiers who were under fire in 
the last war showed, the meeting was informed, that the average 
mental age of the man who suffered shell shock was 12; the av- 
erage mental age of these overcome by hysteria, II.9. 

The mental defective is “ideally equipped mentally and psy- 
chologically to fill jobs” in this “mechanical age when so much work 
is done by machines,” said Dr H. G. Hubbell, clinical director of 
the Newark State School. 
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MAN LIVES NOT BY BREAD ALONE 
BUT IT HELPS! 


Our hard-working Editor's ideals are his main driving force but, 
to be frank, if Retort is to go on, he’s got to eat too. And that, lit- 
erally, plus the cost of paper and ink, is all it takes to keep Retort 
going—No typesetter’s bills, no printer's Lills, ro bincer’s bills, 
no office rent, no fleshpots fer business managers, treasurers, 
circulation managers et al. Cur Editor does all this himself, day in 
and day out, in his homemade printshop out on the hillside. We are 
willing to bet that no other magazine of Retort’s size and scope 
has hit such rock-bottom operating costs. 


There’s a reason for this madness. Retort was conceived at 
a time when little mag after little mag was folding up—subscrip- 
tions falling off--backers backing cut. We felt that somebody 
had to hald on; to care for the seed if there was to be another 
crop. But it was obvious that this could only be done if costs 
were kept far below what had been believed to be the minimum. 
We've dona it, and can continue to do it, but we've got to have 
your help. Our Editor's tastes are simple. It shouldn't be hard 
to keep him clothed and fed. 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE SUSTENANCE FUND! 
SUBSCRIBE! 
GET YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE! 
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